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When, at Christmas time, the six little Shetland ponies— 


so glossy, so bedizened, so demure—draw into our view 


co 


the marvellous and gleaming coach of Cinderella, does 
anybody think about mice? No. When Hamlet, like 
a spin bowler fingering the new ball, bends upon the . 
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skull in his hand a pregnant, speculative glance, we are 


NNN a4 


acutely aware of Yorick, and beyond the omelette which 


the clever conjuror produces from his hat we inescapably 


. apprehend the gold watches which were—as far as any 


of us could see—its principal ingredients. But the little 


ponies somehow atrophy our sense of the dramatic. 


We think of them only as ponies. Our imaginations do 


not even toy with the interesting fact that’ they are, 


‘au fond, mice. 


It is quite right that this should be so; for although 


children are stern realists the pantomime is an escapist. 


institution, and once they begin to see through its odd 


but conventional illusions—to notice that the Principal 


Boy is a girl and the Ugly Sisters are men, to point out - ae 
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to each other the wires upon which the fairies levitate— 


it is a sign that they are getting too old for this type of . 


entertainment. Next year we shall have to try and find 


something rather more grown-up. As far as they are 


yi, 
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concerned, the ponies (or, if you prefer it, the mice) will 


go into cold storage until—by a metamorphosis at present _ 
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ahs ofp obs of 


even harder to believe in—the children are transformed 


into parents themselves. 
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. ee i The Price of Peace 


BY WILLIAM CLARK ; 


7 is “surprising; and to America’s credit, that she has taken the 
dispute on the imprisoned American airmen in China before the 
‘United Nations. It concerns only American citizens on the one 


anxious to keep out of the United Nations—China. It was tempting | 


for the United States to act alone, to meet provocation with a violent 
reaction, to follow Senator Knowland’s advice and blockade the coast 


_ of China. Certainly that is what Britain would have done at the height 
of her power in Palmerstonian days; America might have done so at 


the beginning of this year. What has changed in America? 
There has been a change of tremendous importance, which is 5 the 


‘emergence of President Eisenhower as the dominant factor in 


American foreign policy, and a factor which works for moderation and 
peace. At his press conference last Thursday night the President spoke 
frankly | about the temptation he felt to react violently against Chinese 


7 provocation, but went on to give a most impressive defence of his 
- policy, 


which was to try for agreement rather than a show-down. That 
press conference marked the end of the policy which began in the first 


ei _ days: of his presidency with the decision to unleash Chiang Kai-shek, 


and which nearly exploded into war over Dien Bien Phu in April. It 
ae a apts change in America’s ova Is it a rue making 


_side, and, on the other, a power which America, above all, is- 


for peace? It is too easy, too simple, to give the straight answer ‘ yes ’. 
The situation is more complex than that. The only question about 
foreign affairs that really matters is: what are the chances for peace, 
not only in the Far East but throughout the ‘vorld? 

To start, then, with the Far East. There, peace is by no means 
secure. Two great powers, America and-China, face each other angry 
and distrustful. But they do now know that neither can easily defeat 
the other; that was the lesson of Korea. What is dangerous is that 
China may try just how far she can push and probe without provoking 
America beyond bounds. That is why the new, more peaceful aspect 
of the President’s policy is not necessarily entirely a move towards 
peace; if China decides to exploit this it could misjudge, and finally 
provoke a really violent reaction from America. 

What is needed, in the first instance, to secure peace is that each 
side should know the limits beyond which it cannot go without provok- 


.ing war. It is in that light that the new treaty between America and 


Formosa looks rather hopeful. This treaty defines clearly the area for 
which America will fight. That includes Formosa and the Pescadores; 
it does not include Quemoy and the smaller islands just off the main- 
land. It is also believed that the treaty in fact once more put Chiang 
on the leash and prevents his attacking the mainland. In simple terms 


. 


the lines “between the two sides are mor¢ Risaiys defined. That i is a. 
gain for peace. Perhaps the Manila Pact will do much the same “thing 


in defining the lines in south-east Asia. But I do not believe it has done - 
$0 yet; the risk remains that China will try probing operations in Siam — 
_ or Burma, and thus create a more dangerous crisis than she intended. 


I am not suggesting that when the lines are clearly defined the 
_ rivalry between China and the west will disappear. Any coexistence 
in Asia will be strictly competitive, with both sides trying by economic 
means to win over those populations—like India’s—which are not 
wholly committed. But rivalry of that sort is not likely to lead to war. 
_ In Europe it is perhaps possible to see the same pattern emerging; 
the pattern of clearly drawn lines between the two sides, both sides 
knowing that to cross them means the immediate risk of war and know- 
ing that the other side has the effective means to fight. Now that 
western Germany seems about to be fully incorporated into the western 
_ bloc, the last of the important ‘ neutrals ’, the last country which might 
be bargained for, is removed from play. Im other words, the danger 
of an accidental war seems to have been minimised in Europe and 
reduced in the Far East. The 1914 war was accidental in this sense, 
that the prime movers calculated that they could get away without war, 
but overstepped the ill-defined line. The Soviet blockade of Berlin 
in 1948 nearly precipitated another war-by-mistake; the Russians 
thought they could get us out without war; the west was in fact pre- 
pared to fight rather than be ousted. The one part of the world where 


this process of drawing lines has not been carried out is the Middle 
East, and Persia with its frontiers on Russia and Pakistan remains one 


of the danger spots in the world. 


But apart from accidental war, what are the chances on 1 either side » 


of a ‘ preventive war’, to use a silly phrase which simply means a war 


of aggression? I believe the chances are very small indeed; that is 


the good result of the horrible fact that both sides oon the secret 


ire The Government’s Proposed Road Policy ae 4 


aay : | By CHRISTOPHER BRUNNER ee ea 


"UT would be ungracious not toywelcome Sir Anthony Eden’ S state- 
/ ment on road policy.** It is unfortunately true that the Govern- 
ment’s proposed expenditure is only about half what is needed, 


‘but there is still time for it to be re-considered and increased, © 


Attion is what the country expects after the years of neglect, and there 
will be bitter disappointment and grave criticism if, in a short time, 
we do not see a major programme of new construction and improve- 


ment put into effect. Quick action is one of the most important ~ 
things which matter. Bad and out-of-date roads must no longer — 


handicap our trade and industry. It is no use making savings 
_ in costs inside the factories and dribbling them away in delays, 
_ waste of petrol, and crawling traffic on the bad’ roads leading to 
~ the docks. 


The nation can no longer suffer the tragedy of road accidents caused — 


by hundreds of black-spots up and-down the country, which ought to 


have been removed years ago. The millions of people who live in 


London, and our other cities great and small, do not need to be re- 
minded of the traffic congestion of which they are the daily victims. 
Britain’s roads can and must be put right. Let us have no more non- 
sense from anyone about ‘ years of delay ’ and ‘ insuperable difficulties ’ 
to a nation which, in time of need, recently built whole harbours pretty 
quickly and put them across the Channel, and invented the jet. This 
is a nation of great engineers, which as far back as the last century 
surveyed and built 400 miles of railway a year every year for fifty 
years. What could be done then for the railways, without modern tools, 
. can certainly be done now for the roads with all the up- -to-date plant 
and equipment there is available. 

On this question of plant, and labour and materials, let me say this. 
Modern road building is no longer a pick-and-shovel affair. It has 
become highly mechanised, like everything else, and on plant and 
materials and labour being available I will give you, not my opinion, 
but that of Sir George Burt, President of the Federation of Civil 
Engineering Contractors, who stated in a letter to The Economist: 


The capacity of the civil engineering industry is definitely under- © 


employed and there are ample resources of skilled men and modern 


into two camps both li 


The hope of better things now lies in the United Na 


_ been a unanimous resolution in favour of disarmamen 


One is surrender by the defeated side, the other is by Sareenenene “ 


_jiamentary resolutions. In this stalemate, the one forum where the two 


hundreds of accident black-spots up and down the country must ‘be 


ny‘ 
"mean. to the 


ng 
our own country strained by the cos n 
conscription and our soldiers stretched ics erman 
this peace? Obviously it is not the peace of which w 
which we fought, towards which we are still striving. But- 
towards peace, the step which has been called ‘ peaceful 


have been some stirrings of a new mood. The very 


in favour of President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposals, isaac S 
‘small but hopeful sign of change i in the right direction. - FET = = 
Because there are only two ways of ending a war—even a cold war. = 


between the two sides. Now that the western world is strong anid well © : 
organised round the globe, the communists must know they cannot hope — as 
to force it into any sort of surrender. We are learning, America 100 

is learning, that the communist empire cannot be destroyed by par-- = 


sides regularly meet is the United Nations, though the meetings will =e 
be incomplete until China is properly represented, and it is there that, < o9 
we must look for progress, however slow, towards world control of  _ 
the atomic power that can destroy the’ world. This will not happen — 
at once, or even soon. It is unlikely to happen suddenly ata Be Kou 3 
meeting, it will need patient work behind the scenes. 408 
The cold war has divided the world for at least ten years, it eae 

take at least ten years to reduce some of the suspicions; ten years Of = 
this twilight state of coexistence with all its burdens and anxieties. , 
But that 1 is the price of peste if we neve the patience to pay it. ‘ 

: —Home' Service . ng 
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A full-scale road programme is not a question of sacriliclas snk 

else. It is a question of using the available resources of the civil - 

engineering industry to full capacity. 40 

So much for the ways and means of building the adi Now for the. at 
money side. The Government is taking from road users every year 
almost £400,000,000 in special taxation—the petrol tax, the purchase as 
tax, the vehicle tax. If the Government cannot arrange to take, say, 
£50,000,000 a year out of the £400,000,000, and use it for new roads, 
it is rank bad management. The Government’ s proposals fall far short _ 
of this sum, and I earnestly hope that they will decide to do the job = 
properly. Every year more than £2,000,000,000 is spent on factories: oe: 


_anid gas works and power stations and so on. Against this figure, 


£50,000,000 for new roads could not be considered unreasonable. This 
is the least that the Government ought to provide for new roads from 
the vast sums it raises in motor t taxation. In fact, it could tax less and — 
spend more on the roads without damage to the national economy. The 
modern road is an enormous saver of petrol, of time, and of everything 
else which goes to make up the cost of road transport. I believe that — tees 
this is now accepted by the Government. — Rf 
Finally, how should the Government spend the money ehich it has_ ey 
promised? First, we must build motor-ways. One that is badly needed ne 
is a motor-way which would link South Wales with Birmingham. _ oe 
Nowadays these two industrial areas are so dependent | on each other 
that the present appalling roads are a most serious handicap to’ the 
maintenance of prosperity and of full employment. ‘Secdhdly, the a 
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removed, and quickly, for they are a disgrace to Britain. Thirdly, aes ae 


‘riggs 


_ there are more than 100 major-roads schemes which have been | ‘started eo." ¥ 


and stopped. An enormous amount of has been spent on half- — a 
completed schemes, and obviously these shouid be finished off, for they Bs 
are useless as they stand. Lastly, the Government ought ‘also to build Ee 
some of the urgently needed prideess the Severn, . ‘the Forth, ‘the = ae 
Humber. ; a >] a 
The plans for carrying out the sork te ready. All that : 
for the Government to ‘say Bs. word ‘Go’. 
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___ Plant immediately available to cope with a full-scale road programme. = At Home and. Abroad” (Home Service 
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y 1959 a airliners: B. 0. A Cc is now using will be ao 


and ready to be taken out of service. This was not unforeseen, — 
and for a long time past B.O.A.C. has been planning a new 
‘fleet, to be based on two aircraft: the Comet and the Britannia. 


The future of the Comet i is. still i in doubt and will remain so until the 


- present Court, of Enquiry i issues its findings. 
ne In ie meantime there. remains the eee’ Britannia, which ‘is due 


interest in tis Snes ATE ae ordered rwentysave: ‘of hee 


Bristol Aeroplane Company more than £6, 500, 000 for work in progress. 
But, beside the Britannia 
Comet, the . 
British” aircraft industry 
has at present no actual 
if aircraft to offer an airline 
‘concerned almost entirely — 
with long-distance routes. 
For the future, the most 
advanced British prospect 
seems the Vickers 1000, 
a long-range pure jet 
‘transport aircraft which is 
in limited 
numbers for the Royal Air 
Force. The makers are 
“convinced that it could be 
developed into an out- 
oS eeeach: airliner. But, they 
‘say, it is unlikely to be 
Ree fable for service much © 
“before 1960. tt 
It is against this back- 

- ground that B.O.A.C. has 
been talking to the Douglas | 
_ Aircraft Company about 
the: D.C. 7D.» B.O.A. Cc. 
says it would always pre- 
Reet (0 buy British aircraft ms, 
made in factories on its = 


~ 


own doorstep rather than from a firm in aiother tt continent. But, it 


‘points out, Britannias have so far done only about 600 *hours of test 
flying. Moreover, deliveries of the aircraft were, according to the con- 
tract, to have begun in May this year. As it has turned out, it now 
seems unlikely that the Britannia will have a certificate of generac: 
»_ before, next summer. 


_All this need not be taken as criticism of the Bristol Aeroplane ~ 


Company. ‘It is more in the nature of a teference to the aeroplane’s 


history. There are now two Britannias flying. One is the first prototype, 


and the other the first production model, which was seen at the 
~ Farnborough Air Show in September. It is a fine-looking_ aeroplane, 
_with a remarkably roomy fuselage, and able to carry ninety-two pas- 
“sengers with tourist seating. It marks the start of what Bristol’s plan as 
‘a long series of Britannia developments. This aircraft is the Mark 100. 
It is to be followed by the Mark 300, with a longer fuselage and able 
to hold even more passengers. The first model of this series is already 
fairly well advanced and should fly next year. Beyond it again comes 


the Mark 300 Long-Range, which, in addition to greater size, has extra 


fuel tanks, enabling it to fly very long stages. This will be the first 
Britannia capable of operating the Atlantic crossing even in the worst 
_ winter weather. And Bristol’s hope that it will have a certificate of air- 


Bs worthiness in less than three years. The- significant aeroplane in this 


controversy is this Mark 300 Long-Range—intended, to cross the 
. Atlantic at a height of five miles or so, carrying 100 passengers or more 
at perhaps 350 miles an hour. This is its performance with the Bristol 
Proteus turbo-prop engiie, And sk have a more advanced aes 


HS Bristol eee Mark 100 


By | 1voR JONE S, B. B. si air » correspondent 


4 


one coming tae as B.E. 28 which 4 is ase to give it an even 


“higher cruising speed, besides being more economical of fuel. This < ; 


_ Should be installed in the aircraft from the middle of 1958 onwards. = 
In many respects the Mark 300 Long-Range resembles the Douglas — 


Dp: .C. 7D. They will have more or less the same range. Their price is 
expected to be about the same. They are both turbo-prop airliners, with 


all the advantages these offer to airline passengers. The Britannia has — 
the advantage of carrying probably about forty more ‘passengers, 
according to the accounts of the D.C.7D which have appeared in 
American aviation journals. As far as engines are concerned, the © 


Britannia has, even now, some advantage. The Proteus,-after earlier 


setbacks, already has a 
good deal of testing behind 
it. Its replacement, the > 
B.E. 25, although a new 
concept that has not yet 
run, uses many important 
parts that have already 
been tried in the Proteus. 
The D.C. 7D, on the other 
hand, would depend right 
from the start on a brand 
new engine. This is the 
Rolls-Royce R.B. 109, a. 
smaller engine than the 
B.E. 25. It is intended to 
develop the same order of 
power at sea level, but not 
at height. It is believed to 
be at about the same stage 
of development as the ~ 
B.E. 25, but may already 
be running. 
~ But the D.C. 7D would 
have what most airline 
operators would -think a 
considerable advantage in 
one respect. Its airframe 
is not essentially new. It 
would be very like those 
of the piston-engined D.GA75 which itself embodies the experience 
gained on the D.C. 6, which is in extensive passenger service now. And 
this aeroplane, in turn, is an extension of the D.C. 4, an aircraft with 


_a history that goes back more than fifteen years. The Britannia has no 


such background. The design of its airframe is new. In the long run this 
may prove an advantage. A most important quality in the design of 
an airliner is what is called ‘ stretch’, meaning that as production goes 
on later models can be enlarged or fitted with new power plant, or 
adapted for different kinds of operations. The D.C. 7D belongs to a 
family that has already been considerably stretched. But, if all goes well, 
the Britannia will go on developing long after the Mark 300 Long- 
Rangé comes into service. For instance, from 1960 onwards Bristols are 
thinking of a version of the aircraft with a thinner wing that would be 
more economical than anything that had gone before, and with the 
possibility of greater speed. 

But, for the present, B.O.A.C. has said that, in the light of Comet 
experience, more pressurised test flying must be done on the Britannia 
before it goes into service. This newness, as compared with American 
aircraft, is, at bottom, because of the pause in the building of airliners 
in Britain during the war years. The Britannia started out in 1947 as a 
piston-engined aircraft carrying about thirty-five passengers. Two years 
later both its range and size were increased. Two years after that again 
it became completely a turbo-prop aircraft. There has been some 
argument as to whether these changes held up production. But both 
Bristols and B.O.A.C. have told me that these changes were agreed on 
between them so that when it came into service the aircraft should be 


998 


ahead of its competitors. The main che will have ipeen i in ene its h as 
certificate of airworthiness, and that will have been due to the loss oppo 


of the second prototype, which delayed the original test programme, 


and the new programme embodying ideas that have been developed — 
during the Comet investigation. The fuselage of the Britannia is chet 


< stom considerably sturdier design than” the Comets; but the fact remains 


-that B.O.A.C., while supporting the Britannia, feels that it cannot now 
= ignore aircraft that are being developed elsewhere. 
In the recent debate on civil aviation in the House of Commons 


of some members said that in taking an interest in the D.C. 7D, B.O.A.C.. 


was showing a lack of confidence in the Britannia that could not help 
influencing foreign airlines against the aircraft. B.O.A.C., they said, is 
the greatest shop window for British airliners. And although it may 
have been necessary to buy from America in the past, it will be a blow 


to the industry if this policy is continued now. B.O.A. C.’s point of — 


view had already been stated by its chairman, Sir Miles Thomas. He 


said that passengers could not be carried on promises; and B.O.A.C., _ 


to hold its own with other international’ airlines, had to be equipped 
with aircraft as up to date as those of its competitors. Its duty was to 
look ahead and to examine any prospective new airliner, particularly one 
fitted with British-built engines. If B.O.A.C. did not have the right 
machines at the right time it would lose trade to the airlines of other 
nations. 

_ It is possible to carry this argument a little further than Sir Miles 
did and to ask: ‘If B.O.A.C.’s prestige should fall, what sort of 
shop-window would it be for British aircraft in the future? > It has 
also been pointed out, in support of B.O.A.C., that the majority 
of foreign orders for the Britannia would scarcely be placed until it 
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_ Minority Nationalities 


The last of eight talks 2 WALTER KOLARZ me Si 


NE of the great problems facing the ‘Chinese communist state 
is that of its minority nationalities, These minorities include 
Mongols, Uighurs, Tibetans, Thais, Koreans and many other 
ethnic groups—over sixty in all. Their total number is about 
- 40,000,000 people. They form only a very small percentage of the 
population of the Chinese Republic, but as they live mostly in sparsely 
populated areas, they occupy almost half of China’s vast territory. This, 


however, is not the only reason why the Chinese minority question 
deserves attention. It is also important because the Peking Government — 
may be expected to publicise all over the Asian continent the admini- — 


strative and other reforms in the minority areas. In fact, it has already 
started doing so. The official Chinese propaganda services report almost 
daily about the achievements of communist minority policy. 
As the Chinese experiment in the field of minority treatment is only 
at its beginnings, it may seem premature to pass judgement about it. 
However, its trends have already become visible. There can be little 
doubt that the Chinese Communist Party has gone back on some of the 
‘promises which it originally made to the non-Chinese nationalities in 
order to enhance its popularity and expand its influence. These original 
pledges of the Chinese communists were far-reaching. The party pro- 
gramme of 1937 called for ‘ national self-determination and autonomy ’ 
for the Mongols, Moslems, and other national minorities of China. In 
1945, when the Chinese communists were nearer to the conquest of 
power, the slogan of ‘national self-determination’ was no longer 
mentioned, but at least the communist leaders were explicit about ‘the 
rights which the minorities were to enjoy under their rule. Addressing 
the seventh congress of the Chinese Communist Party, Mao Tse-tung 
declared without reservation that the languages, customs, traditions, 
and religious beliefs of the national minorities would be respected. 
_ This pledge was considerably tuned down in the so-called Common 
Programme of 1949, the first constitution of the Chinese communist 
State, and in the draft constitution which was published in June 1954. 
Both these documents declare ambiguously that the minorities will 
enjoy the right ‘ to the preservation or alteration of their customs, tradi- 
tions and religious beliefs’. Both the constitution of 1949 and that 
drafted in 1954 denounce the ‘ big nation chauvinism’ of the Chinese 


and the “local nationalism’ of the minorities themselves. ‘ Big nation 


the Thai Autonomous Region in south-west Yunnan, which has 


saci own aioe wit! British engines, “which. 
-national reputation. The idea of putting the Ro 
into the Douglas D.C. 7D is only one example of this. 
also been in touch with Convair, whose medium-range 
airliner might be converted to take a new and larger version of 
Dart turbo-prop. Napiers believe that their Eland turbo-prop : 
also suit the Convair. Indeed, they have gone so far as to buy o1 ; 

these airliners themselves to prove that this is so, And, since a big — 73 
turbo-prop engine can cost £20,000 or more, this sort of ‘enterprise may me 
represent an important opening for the British industry, in “the future, 

But, in terms of this controversy, the issue as far as engines are con- 
cerned is not a simple one. The Bristol B.E. 25 is also on offer in thes = 
United States, and since it powers the Britannia, any setback to the — 


aircraft might affect the prospects of selling the engine too. And a great a 
deal of public money is being invested in the B.E. 25. 5 iz 
Finally—and this is a matter which has not been discussed publicly— ees 


it might be that a ruling preventing B.O.A.C. from buying American 
aircraft would also lead to some kind of retaliation by the United States 
Congress. This ruling, if it were made,-would come from the Ministry __ 
of Transport and Civil Aviation. Mr. Boyd- Carpenter has said thata 
decision will have to be taken whichis i in the highest interests of British re 
aviation. He has also agreed that uncertainty is harmful. And there the 
matter rests for the > present. —General ‘Overseas Services 


* — s is oak” J 


in | China and Burma 


PERS and ‘ local nationalisn 2 are ‘terms. ‘eaceaihen fives the 


Soviet vocabulary. The Chinese use of the expression ‘local national= 
ism’ is particularly ominous, for it recalls that thousands of persons 
belonging to ethnic minority groups in Soviet Russia have been vic- — 
timised as so-called ‘ local nationalists ’. x SEN 
‘The leaders of communist China themselves have Geclassd on various A 
occasions that their nationalities policy has imitated the Soviet model. i 
Thus Wang Feng, Vice-Chairman of the Nationalities Affairs Com- ; 
mission of the Peking Government, recently wrote in the Cominform  _— 
journal (May 14, 1954): ‘The Soviet Union, the first country in the 
history of mankind to. have solved successfully its national: question, is Sas 


_an inspiring example to China. Encouraged by its brilliant example and- 
filled with confidence, the peoples of China are building their great. 


ae big multi-national fraternal: and co- “operating 
amily ; 

But, despite ‘Wang. Feng’ s statement, the pe one a policy of com-— 
munist China is not in every respect a copy of the Soviet prototype. — 
Whilst there might be little difference between the practical policies obs mae 
the Soviet and Chinese communists, there is a considerable discrepancy = 
in theory; here the Soviets show greater generosity. For instance, the — ; 
Soviet Constitution pays lip-service to the right of secession from the | 


Soviet Union. Chinese communist legislation, on the other hand, states ae A 


explicitly that all minority territories are integral parts of the Chinese - 
People’s Republic. On paper at least the Soviet Union is a federation of — 
sixteen Sovereign republics within which there exist minor autonomous _ 
territories. The new China, on the other hand, is a centralist state which = 
includes a number of territories endowed with a special status such 98 st 


. autonomous regions, autonomous counties and autonomous chous, ' which B: 


are administrative districts between counties and regions. Up to now : : 
about 170 autonomous territories have been set up. Only fifty of them = 
are at or above county level and have therefore some political im- 3 a 
portance. The others comprise only tiny areas, frequently only, a ‘singles ot 
village or small groups of villages (called hsiangs). 

A number of China’s new autonomous units seem to 
founded with an eye on the nations of south-east Asia. A case in 


200,000 inhabitants. peererel, other autonomous Bare oa have : 


aa 
. 
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_ created for the peoples of the Mon-Khmer group, who are related both 


to the Viet-Namese and to some smaller nationalities living in Burma 
and Thailand. One of these autonomous districts is situated on the 


island of Hainan, not far off the Viet-Namese coast. Another newly- 


organised autonomous territory which might be intended for propaganda 
abroad, is the Korean Autonomous Region in south-east Manchuria. 
It has 750,000 inhabitants of whom seventy-five per cent. are Koreans. 
But whether the Koreans of Manchuria are better off for having an 
autonomous region is questionable, for they were a rather privileged 
group in the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo. For some other 
nationalities who live in the peripheral territories of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, the communist nationalities policy means a step back 


‘in their development. This applies, first of all, to Tibet which, virtually 
independent until 1951, has, to use the communist jargon, been 


‘liberated ’ and ‘ has returned into the family of the peoples of China ’. 
It is now no more than a Chinese province which enjoys a very 
doubtful autonomy. The two great traditional figures of Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama, the holder of temporal power, and the Panchen Lama who is 
revered as a_ spiritual ~ 4 erie. ee 
leader, are at the complete oS ee 

mercy of a communist 
and fundamentally anti- 
religious regime. 

_Even more meaningless 
than the autonomy of 
Tibet is that of Inner 
Mongolia. The Inner 
Mongol Autonomous 
Region, which was the first 
autonomous territory of 
the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, is usually cited by 
Chinese communists as a 
particular show-piece of 
their minority policy. In 
reality, however, even the 
name ‘Inner Mongol 
Autonomous Region’ is 
misleading, for the region 
is dominated by Chinese 
communists. Overwhelm- 
ing Chinese predominance 
in the region has been 
safeguarded by its amal- 
gamation in January 1954 
with the Suiyan Province 
which, although originally 
a Mongol area, is now 
ninety per cent. Chinese. 

The People’s Daily, the central organ of the Chinese Communist 
Party, was very frank about the purpose of this merger, which resulted 
in the inclusion of 3,000,000 Chinese into Inner Mongolia. The news- 
paper said in an article which it published on February 28 that the par- 
ticipation of more Chinese in the autonomous region would give greater 
opportunities for the Chinese people to assist the brother nation in 
the work of construction. The Mongol nation, on the other hand, 
so the People’s Daily added, must enthusiastically welcome this assist- 
ance and co-operate all the more closely with the Chinese. In other 
words, Chinese communists have recently taken the Inner Mongol 
Autonomous Region more firmly into their hands and the Mongols 
are told that they must consider Chinese domination as brotherly help. 


So the Chinese communist attitude towards the Mongols is similar to 


that of the Russian communists towards the smaller nationalities of 
Soviet Asia. It is a patronising colonialist attitude, which is camouflaged 
with phrases about ‘ brotherhood’ and ‘ co-operation ’. 

China is not the only multi-national Asian country which has been 
influenced by Soviet experience in the field of minority policy. When 
in 1947 the Burmese were engaged in drawing up a constitution 
for their new state, they looked all over the world for models. They 
also studied the constitutional pattern of the Soviet Union. They were 
particularly interested in the way in which the Soviet Constitution dealt 
with the problem of minorities. This is not surprising, for the minority 
question is of vital importance for Burma..The Burmese proper con- 
stitute sixty-five per cent. of the population of the country. Among the 
other nationalities the most important are the Karens, who number 
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1,500,000, and the Shans with 1,000,000. The minorities problem 
here was solved by the establishment of a federal republic including 
five states for the Burmese, Karens, Shans, Kayah, and Kachins 
respectively, as well as the so-called ‘ Special Division’ of the Chins 
which has some of the attributes of a state. The Burmese national flag is 
characteristic of this federal structure. It contains a large white star 
symbolising the Union as a whole, surrounded by five smaller stars 
which are symbolic of the five states into which the new Burma is 
subdivided. 

But to what extent did Burma really borrow its federal set-up from 
the Soviet Constitution? At first glance, it may seem that Burma has 
indeed copied some of its features. For instance, there is a Chamber of 
Nationalities in Burma, paralleling the Council (Soviet) of Nationalities 
of the U.S.S.R., but with the difference that the parliament in Burma 
is a living institution whilst in Russia it is only a facade. Furthermore, 
the Burmese Constitution contains provisions regarding the right of 
secession of member states from the Union. This, too, might have been 
inspired by the Soviet example. But if one examines closer how this 
right of secession is 
formulated in Russia and 
in Burma one will dis- 
cover a tremendous dis- 
crepancy. In the Soviet 
Constitution the right of 
secession is mentioned in 
the most general terms. 
No Soviet law has ever 
specified how this seces- 
sion is to be carried out, 
and no .member of a 
minority nationality in 
Russia has ever dared to 
ask for such a law to be 
passed. 

In Burma, this right of 
secession is far from being 
an academic principle. 
The Burmese Constitution 
does not give a passing 
reference to it as its Soviet 
counterpart does, but lays 
down the procedure for 
secession in six explicit 
articles. Any state that 
wishes to secede must 
have a resolution to that 
effect passed by its State 
Council, after which a 
plebiscite is to take place 
to ascertain the will of the people. The plebiscite is to be supervised by 
a special commission consisting of an equal number of members repre- 
senting the Union and the state concerned. The right of secession granted 


‘to the nationalities of Burma only comes into force ten years after 


the adoption of the Burmese Constitution, or within less than four years 
from now. This may seem a limitation, but it really shows that the right 
is not given light-heartedly as a formality, but rather as a way out, if 
the Burmese Federation should prove unsatisfactory after a reasonable 
period of trial. 

The Burmese Constitution includes one essential article by which 
federalism stands or falls and which figures in no communist constitu- 
tion. The article in question says that each government of Burma must 
contain at least one representative of each of the five states. The 
appointment of people from the minority nationalities to leading 
positions in the state is not only foreseen in the constitution, but has 
now become practical policy. Burma’s first commander-in-chief was a 
Karen. The first president of Burma was a Shan. Other important 
dignitaries of Shan nationality are the consul-general in New York, the 
chargé d’affaires in London, and the Burmese home secretary. 

This tolerance with regard to nationalities is extended to religions 
as well, and this is another point where Burma differs from the com- 
munist states. Burma is a predominantly Buddhist country, and the 
constitution, therefore, recognises the special position of Buddhism as 
the faith of the great majority; but at the same time recognition is given 
to other religions. Islam, Christianity, Hinduism and Animism are 
expressly mentioned. Both Moslems and Christians occupy outstanding 


are indifferent towards religion. They have strong religious convictions approach towards the race problem. The communist 
which they want to put into practice. Not long ago, the Burmese sures of compulsion and in decrees _ which outlaw. 
-. parliament’ passed a most remarkable resolution. It called for measures paper, - whilst. new forms of discrimination - sanction: 
for the spiritual and moral well-being of man that would help to over- dialectics are introduced in practice. ‘The humanitaria 
come greed, hatred, and deceit. These three, said the Burmese parlia- minded non-communist sees peace between races ac 


Catholic, and the Burmese ambassador to Thailand a Moslem. 


consuming mankind. Indeed, if greed, hatred and deceit were eliminated, cannot thrive. i cab Service 


But as seem from Asia this continuing membership is surprising. ~ in the world we wish to advance ’, he was thinking of causes that appeal _ 


scholar the Vice-President of the Republic of India. Not long ago in’ the Commonwealth are more disposed to iekrys Sou 


flattered to see almost the whole of the Russian and Chinese embassy 
_ Staffs in my audience. One would certainly not arouse this degree of 


peneie in i eeeeritoes per neae minister of education isa Roman’ 


The political leaders of the New Burma are tolerant not because they ~ riieeeenes between the | 


ment, were at the root of all the violence, destruction and conflagration . individual to a higher moral level where asia hat 
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Nationalism and the British Commonwealth 3 row ny eg Rita 55 es : fe ves a 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH gives the second of five talks: =: oe, ; ; % 

HEN, in 1947, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon became fully attention in this country, but here a i cacainatea ie is pat of an ‘oo 
self-governing and yet chose to remain in the Common- accepted order of things. In Asia, including Commonwealth Asia, it is — ee 


wealth, Britain and the older European members found it - not, and we must not let the fact of Asian membership confuse us 

a welcome, a reassuring, but not in itself a very surprising, about the facts of Asian opinion.  —-—~ ae a 
event. They believed that Commonwealth membership was something § There are deep differences between. me and Pakistan, or between 
of advantage to self-governing nations; that it meant independence with India and Ceylon, on particular questions, but when Pandit. Nehru > 
something added to it. It was in precisely these terms that Peter Fraser, said that India remained a member of the Commonwealth because OESS3 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, resommended membership to them. a belief that_‘ membership was beneficial to we and to certain causes ~~ 


‘Ss 


ae? rere : 


me's 
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The year of decision, 1947, was also the year of the Asian Conference equally to all the Asian members. Chief among them are the ending © ag 
at whose opening Pandit Nehru spoke of the strong winds blowing all of colonialism, of racial discrimination in any form, the raising of 
over Asia, winds which heralded the disappearance of European rule, living standards in economically backward areas, and the restoration - 


the triumph of Asian nationalism, and the resurgence of Asia in world of Asia to what is believed to be its rightful place in world affairs. a 
affairs. Was it likely that in this dawn of a new age, in which the Colonialism in Asia drew to its stormy. close in thé second world 
sentiment of Asian solidarity flowed strongly, that Asian countries war. ‘ You may like it or dislike it’, said Pandit Nehru, ‘but like an 
would continue in association even on a footing of equality, with the earthquake it has happened just the same’. But colonialism elsewhere 


former European rulers? | - has not ended. It continues, particularly in Africa. At the United 
Burma, in fact, was not prepared to do so and in India itself there Nations the Asian members of the Commonwealth, their faith in | 
was a widespread presumption that with independence all ties with national self-determination unimpaired, have championed the cause of 
Britain would be severed; for complete independence was the pro- self-government for all colonial territories. This has brought them into  —-— 
claimed goal of the Indian National Congress. Moreover, during and conflict with the colonial powers, including the United. Kingdom. The 
just after the war, while the prestige of the Commonwealth had become _ cleavage in opinion is real, but there has been misunderstanding as well. 
perhaps greater than ever before in the western world, its relative power It is widely believed in this country that Asian pressure has been for a4 a 
had declined. In 1942 Gandhi spoke brutally of the Cripps offer of | the immediate ending of colonial rule. This is not se. That is agreed > 
dominion status to India after the war, as a post-dated cheque upon a to be impracticable. What Indians and Pakistanis would like to see is — : : 
panos Empire. Why, then, did India and Pakistan remain? the doctrine of international trusteeship extended to all colonial terri- 
It was Gandhi himself who had said in the ’thirties that he did not tories, and they would like ultimate responsibility. for the timing of - 
with to break the bond between England and India but to transform the transfer of power vested in an international authority. Imperial 
it. Equality between the two countries was his demand, but once powers, they argue, are apt to postpone indefinitely the handing over 
equality was conceded then he desired friendship. English thought, of power. Britain herself, they say, has not resisted the temptation in «© 
especially English notions of liberty, were part of his being—not for the past. In the words of the present Prime Minister of Pakistan, self-— ¥ 
nothing was he once described as the last of the Great Victorians—and government came to the sub-continent of India ‘ with painful slowness ’. 
this conviction of one who was revered in India as the Father of the — But it came. It was, at least since 1917, the goal of British policy 


me. # 


Nation was very important. The timing and the manner of the transfer in-India. Today it is the goal of British colonial policy. That is now 


of power also made a deep and lasting impression in both India and more widely understood in Asia, and British colonial administraton _ 
Pakistan. It was, so it seemed to them, something worthy of the earns generous tributes. There is also understanding of the difficulties = 


> 


- traditions of liberal England on which so many Indians in the past of applying notions of international accountability with existing — 


had been nurtured. The Asians’ calculation of advantage played a tensions at the United Nations. Indeed, the complaint most often heard ae is 


_ proper, but I do not think a decisive, part. Asian membership dates, is that at the United Nations, Britain, who in Asia and elsewhere has” 


after all, from the period of Britain’s post-war exhaustion and recurrent given convincing proof that she knows better, should keep discreditable Std tye: 
financial crises. Something of what this meant was brought home tome company—the discreditable company of imperial powers who do not ‘ ‘ 
not long ago in Lahore. In discussing the fare, my tonga driver asked accept self-government vas the goal of their colonial policy. Perhaps — 
hopefully if I was an American. On learning that I was not, he did his _ particularly in Pakistan you will find, for this reason, some misgivings — 

best to conceal his disappointment, saying that Britain was an old about the North Atlantic Treaty, and about Britain’s closer association ES 
country with a fine culture but—his regretful smile implied—no money. with Europe, lest they should serve to bind this country more Closely 


_ Asian membership of the Commonwealth is not something that even to the imperial powers of western Europe. ~ SAT ete Eas 
yet is taken for granted in Asia. It is something that still arouses In respect of racial discrimination, something closely associ ith) S het 
curiosity. Mr. Chou En-lai, on his return from the Geneva Conference, colonialism in the Asian mind, there has been open and bitt ‘ Le 
was reported to have enquired closely in Delhi about the nature of between the Asian members of the Commonwealth and t oo 


India’s ties with the Commonwealth—and in answer to have been told South Africa. Here the weight of Commonwealth opinion. 
illuminating anecdotes about life at All Souls by that very distinguished on the Asian side in point of principle, though the other n 
Karachi, when I gave 4 lecture on ‘ Commonwealth Relations ’ , 1 was as a matter primarily of domestic concern | : 
in public shales Joding or Rabaem: either wih 


cemabet were. not. oneal’ for inittadng. He Splorsb6 
xs is for their vast and under-developed part of the world 
| ces “that ‘it pe been initiated. In India or Pakistan today you may see on 
~ model farms tractors marked as having been supplied by Australia or 
~ Canada or New Zealand, as the case may be, under the Colombo Plan. 
ts ~ You never see ‘ ‘ supplied by Britain ’, but that is because Britain con- 
tributes in a characteristically_ unspectacular way by the release of — 
sterling balances. Sharing in the Colombo Plan, modest though it is in 
ia, © aise to needs, may well have strengthened. Commonwealth Sess as 
pik. has certainly enlarged Commonwealth experience. 
_ Most of all, perhaps, the presence of Asian members has. eden us” 
_ more -conscious of Asia as-a whole. It is the continent in which’ lives - 
some three-fifths of the human race, yet in recent times its role in 
international affairs has been extraordinarily small. Even today recogni- 
tion of it comes. slowly. On many occasions Pandit Nehru, who in these 
matters speaks for non-communist Asia, has complained bitterly of 
Sek ce Powers seeking to decide the future of Asia without due regard 
ne opinions of Asians. The under-representation of Asia on the 
seseetity Council provokes great indignation. At one phase of the Korean » 
e _ negotiations the whole continent was represented by the Lebanon, ‘ that. 
excellent but small country ’, to quote Pandit Nehru, and by the govern 
Spent; of Formosa which ‘ represents no body i in rene but Formosa ’. 
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Influencing World Affairs 

It is clear that membership of the Gen ionweakh is seen by ies 
and rightly seen, as one way in which Asian influence can be exerted 
on world affairs. It has left to the Asian countries full freedom to pursue 

their own policies, but at the same time through its intricate network . 

of communication and consultation it has enabled Asian opinion to be 

- taken into account in London, in Ottawa, in Canberra, before policies 

are formulated. For some years, moreover, India was the only member 

with a fully accredited diplomatic representative to the People’s 

_ Government in ‘Peking, and Indian interpretations of Chinese policy 

_were regularly communicated to. other Commonwealth governments. 

I believe that this influenced the United Kingdom in its decision to 

_ recognise the Peking Government as the de facto government of China, 

£ Again, at the recent Geneva Conference, the Foreign Secretary kept in - 

~ close touch with the contemporary meeting of Asian Prime Ministers 
at Colombo. Reassuring to them, such contact ‘added also to the influence 
of Britain. The British Foreign Secretary could guide his course know- 
ing, and being known to know, the thoughts of great Asian countries - 
on the resettlement of Asia. This is something new in Commonwealth 
history. It is something important. Through Commonwealth member- 

_ ship the influence not only of the Asian members but of Britain herself 

in world affairs is enhanced. “ 

Some consequences of this are to be seen in the attitude of other 
_ members to the Commonwealth itself. In Canada today the importance 
of the Commonwealth looms larger because of Asian membership. This 
is still more true of Australia and New Zealand—of Europe but not in 
. it, in Asia but not of it. They see, in the Commonwealth, a means of 
~ reconciling the divergent pulls of history and geography. - , 

_ Decentralisation was the dominant feature in Commonwealth history 
long before 1947. But with the addition of the Asian members. 
the process gathered renewed momentum. With their self-conscious 

nationalism, the Asians were concerned lest the new ‘Commonwealth ~ 
should prove to be no more than the old Empire in a different guise. 
They required convincing proof that it was not. This accounts for their 
insistence on full freedom to secede should they so desire, on their right 
to pursue wholly independent foreign policies even to the point of 
‘neutrality in the event of a war in which other members of the Com- - 

- monwealth were engaged. This was understandable in the light of their 
history, but in fact by 1947 independence in every aspect of external 
_ Policy was implicit in dominion status. - 

Only in respect of allegiance to the Crown has Asian membership 
brought about a clear departure from established convention. Till 1949 
allegiance was a condition of Commonwealth membership; since that 
date it is no longer so. The breach with tradition was made so as to 

enable India, which had adopted a republican constitution, to remain 

any u a full member of the Commonwealth. Today India owes no allegiance 
to eee Crown but she acknowledges the Queen as the symbol of the 
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form of eoyeraitenth and it : 
Gia with the Commonwealth will be expressed in similar pene es 
Some have regarded this loosening of the formal fabric of Common-— Py iSe, 


in the old Dominions, the King’s subjects and the King’s men’ 
indeed is a classic statement of the misgivings felt by many tradition- 
_alists. But part of the answer, surely, was to be found in Mr. Menzies’ 


co mean of F Pakistan ee a ‘epublica 3 


ms likely that in due course Pakistan’s — 


wealth unity with dismay. Mr. Menzies in Adelaide in 1950 lamented: 


‘ The old structural unity of the Empire has gone; it has been succeed saa 


by structural variety ’. If the process continued, he feared lest former 
unity should give way to a purely functional association based upon ~ 
friendship © and common interest but necessarily lacking the old high — 
instincts and instantaneous cohesion, ‘ which sprang’, he said, ‘ from 
the fact that we were all over the British world,~as indeed we remain — ' 
ped Wie 


own words ‘as indeed we remain in the old Dominions’? There has 
been no change in their relationship to Crown and Commonwealth; 
there has been a proper recognition that peoples of different culture and — 
traditions did not share such sentiments; and that it would’ be at the 


_ least unwise, as Irish experience | so forcibly. -underlined, to seek to impose 


an uncongenial symbolism i in the supposed interests of unity. 

- If history has in the past brought together the members of the Com- 
monwealth, it has for each of them different facets. K..M. Panikkar’s 
book, Asia and Western Dominance, presents an Asian intellectual’s - 


reaction to European imperialism. I looked up ‘Indian Mutiny’ in the 
- index and found under that entry a cross-reference reading ‘ See Great. 

Rebellion ’. 
' monwealth Relations Conference at Lahore, nothing was more apparent 
than the difference in approach to world affairs between the Asian and 


How much is implied in those few words! At the Com- 


older members of the Commonwealth; and that such differences are 
to be largely attributed to differences in experience. The older members, ~« 
for some time accustomed to the pains as well as to the satisfactions 

| of sovereignty, presumed that the world remained what in their experi- 
ence it had always been, a place of danger, discord, and power pressures. 


- In their preoccupation with security their representatives talked with a 
fluency, shocking to their Asian colleagues, of the indispensability of 
horrible. weapons of war to preserve peace; they even advanced the. 


seeming paradox that American supremacy in atomic weapons was the 
condition of an advance in Asian living standards. To the older mem- 
bers, in the light of twentieth-century experience, the choice. in foreign 
policy seemed to be no more than one between the bad and the worse, 
the bad being equated with peace-time expenditure on defence heavier 
than ever before; the worse with inadequate preparation to meet possible 


- communist aggression. But for the Asian members—if I-may pursue _ 


this deliberately heightened but not, I think, unreal contrast—whose ~ 
experience of sovereignty in the modern world had been briefer, post- 
war communist expansion in eastern and central Europe seemed remote. 
Their outlook was overshadowed by past conflict with imperial powers; 
for them the greater fear was the entrenching of colonialism, and not 

_ the advent of a new and aggressive expansion. 


A Faseinating Experiment 


_. These differences in history and experience make Commonwealth 


unity today something far more difficult of achievement than in the past. 
But they also make it more worth-while. It is because the multi-racial 


Commonwealth of today embraces not merely so many peoples of the 
world but so much of its experience that it seems to me so fascinating 


an experiment in co-operation between nations. We have already learned 
much from the newer members, and we have contributed the traditions 
of law and responsible parliamentary self-government which constitute 
the foundations on which the Commonwealth rests. The security of these 
foundations in Asia seems to me crucial to the survival of the Common- 
wealth in its present form. 

We can now best play our part in the working out of the Common- 
wealth experiment in international and in racial co-operation by being © 
true to the liberal, democratic, humanitarian tradition from which the 
ideal of Commonwealth derives. A hundred years ago the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, in a speech at Guildhall, could say: ‘ The eyes of all 
who suffer turn instinctively to the west’. He was thinking of the 
oppressed nationalities of Europe; today we must think of a wider world, 
and of economic and social as well as of political ills, Asian membership 
of the Commonwealth is, or should be, a constant reminder to us that 
it will be a dark day indeed when the eyes of those who suffer look 


elsewhere because they have looked to the west and found indifference 


there. —Third Programme 
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Moderation . 


month is being commemorated by two talks in the Third 


but he did not take an important part in the Civil Wars. It is true 
that he was imprisoned by King Charles I for his conduct in the 


House of Commons, but he disappeared from the arena of public 


affairs after the King’s execution, and we do not seem to know what 
he thought about Cromwell. He wrote a number of unreadable works 
on legal subjects and his best-known book, Table Talk, was published 


posthumously in 1689. <n religion he is said to have been an Erastian” 


_ (that is to say he believed in subordinating the ecclesiastical to the 
secular power, which is the mode in modern totalitarian states), but 
one might suspect he was a sceptic. Certainly he was the friend of the 


notorious atheist, Thomas Hobbes. A significant passage occurs in his 


Table Talk on ‘the subject of the Bible. He said: 


*Tis a great question how we know Scripture to be Scripture, whether 


by the Church, or by man’s private spirit. Let me ask how I know 

anything ? How I know this carpet to be green? First, because some- 
body told me it was green: that you call the church in your way. And 

then after I have been told it is green, when I see that colour again, I 
_ know it to be green, my own eyes tell me it is green; that you call 

_ private spirit. 
There is a story related by John Aubrey that when Selden was ravine 
a minister came to see him; but Thomas Hobbes who was with him 
said: 
woman?’ And the minister was not let in. 

‘Selden was typical of his epoch in a number of ways.. First, he set 


great store upon constitutional proprieties and precedents. As Mr. 
Watkins says, ‘he identified everyday morality with the law of one’s 


country . . . contained in historical documents’. Like Coke, Pym, and 
other parliamentary leaders at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
he believed that the Stuart monarchs in their policies were violating the 
law. Most modern historians would not accept this view, and it can 
scarcely be questioned that the heroes of the Long Parliament were 


revolutionaries, that it was Hyde and Falkland rather than Pym and 


Strode who had precedents on their side. But in the mid-seventeenth 
_ century the gentry who rose against Charles I were steeped in the law; 
they dressed up their arguments in antiquarian garb; and thus they 
disguised from themselves as well as from posterity that they were 
engaged in destroying the old monarchy. 


Selden was extremely versatile, and he. combined a study of broad 


legal principles and constitutional precedents with an eye to the main 
chance. He was born poor and died wealthy. But he stands out, 


perhaps, as a moderate in a revolutionary age. The mid-seventeenth » 
century had its fill of fanatics, of ardent theologians, millenarians, 


and extreme political theorists. As always happens in times of revolution, 
when the crux came the moderates were pushed into the background. 
For men like Selden are apt to forget that when they light a fuse 
they may set their whole world on fire. And, when they are young, 
they lay about them regardless of the consequences, only to realise 


as they age that the old house might have served as well as a new one. 
_At heart Selden was a tolerant man, not a hot gospeller. His appropriate 


historical place was the eighteenth rather than the seventeenth century. 


sterling. 


HO was Toren Selden, whose death 300 years ago last 


Programme, of which we publish the first today? He was 
a constitutional lawyer, an antiquarian, and a. politician, . 


polemics to pay tribute to one universally “recognised as a great man, 


“What, will you that have wrote like a mee now die like a 


states and a Chinese observer. Phe declaration Laeger at the close bake 
e Par 


SIR Sworn Cavecnives $ jee birthday. Gis 
Sg ran from all over Snes Lied world. ‘From- the 


Need Bean many Ges owed so eich to ome man as the fr 
world owes to Winston Churchill for his greatness when "England ‘stood 
alone. If those dark days were England’s finest, they were ‘Churchill’: 
too. The world still marvels at the gallantry of those days and at the 
pres voice which itself was oe a shield and a ae Now we marvel 
t h 


is a man we ee can kaser with: open hates dad wie thanksgiving 
for the leadership he has provided in these years of anguish and distress. : 


: On a lighter note, The New York Daily News was quoted as saying: 


We only wish that his father had been American and his mother — 
British, instead of the other way round. In that case, the U.S. would 
have had Churchill all is ee asa brilliant: and effective. America a 


firster. er 


Among the tributes pe France was one quoted fae oe et wine 4 
independent Franc-Tireur; which, after describing: him as ‘ the living i 
incarnation of the courage, pride and spirit of a nation’, added: “4 

‘The miracle is that he—a man of feudal background—is gifted with = 
an imagination and a will which keeps him in touch with modern times 

and that the Knight of the Garter is perhaps one of those who under- a 

stands most clearly the modern ideals of liberty, the rights of man and 


| 
of human dignity which have inspired the revolutions of —— a 
England, and the United States. Siete : 
Among the many warm tributes from other west ‘European countries — 3 

_ was the following, quoted from the Danish newspaper Dagens Nyheder: a7 
Superhumanly efficient in action, foresighted in a prophetic degree, ~~ 


ot oi Thgpoe frank—as such Churchill became an idolised leader of -. 
Europe . . . but first and foremost, a man we like. ‘Se 


From east Germany, Neues Deutschland described him’ as ‘a a lifelong. ¥- 
enemy of peace’. ; ne 
Unlike the communist commentators, wii ‘could ‘not tise acon a: 


A 
a 


the Greek radio, in a transmission for Cyprus, stated: 


It is only right that we should suspend for one day our. polemics 
_ against the present British Government to honour the great British 
politician who yesterday completed eighty years of a handsome fighting 
life. . . . But our unbounded admiration does not prevent us from 
repeating that his fine political career could have been pica the beset 
of the Cyprus issue. xa 
A broadcast from Zagreb expressed the view that Churchill « although — Py, 
inspired by Kipling’s imperial romanticism, has shown himself to. 
possess better powers of adaptation than other bourgeois politicians’: A 2 
__A bitter enemy of the October Revolution, but a staunch supporter 
of. the coalition with Russia in the second world war, Churchill has’ 2 me 
_ been willing to learn from experience and adapt himself to facts which hc ae 
~ he could not change. . . . Since Stalin’s death, he has constantly stressed — . 
the need for peaceful co-existence and talks between the Great Powers. — 
Despite his very latest pronouncement, people will not forget ‘on this ey 
day that Churchill’s political realism in the past two. ae a pets 48 
contributed to the pacification of the world. : 


Broadcasts last week from Moscow and the east of Gates were | sae 
dominated by speeches from and comments on the Moscow conference 
on European security, where ‘ Europe’ was represented by the satellite 


ments the east "European governments poaki meet agsherar sp 
joint measures ‘in the field of organising their armed forces and th 
commands ’. ti dere statement ae ‘the east 


Seiet Yiendship. pact to cover events in Steet Ay ett 
The New York Times Soares ea view of many we t 
mentators when it tsmnlde ee “ ; : ‘ 


a His interest is as a moderate figure who, to Some extent, lived outside _ the west to in 
E ____ his own age. - it to impel the west to str 
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-~ exported to West Africa. Out in the 


FLINT KNAPPERS OF BRECKLAND _ 


Ay ts 


through mile after mile of dark grey- 


- 


cae 


4 


4 


_ thousands of years before Christ. - 


- yard you will find the flint knappers’ _ 


_ of the flint-lock gun. 


- piece of flint in his left hand, resting 
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___ *IN THE PAST FEW YEARS I have had to drive very often on that long, 
____ Straight road through the eastern counties from Cambridge to Norwich ’, 
said AVICE TREVELYAN, in ‘Woman’s Hour’. ‘It goes very nearly | 


“as the crow flies” for most of its sixty miles. Half-way along it you 


- come to the littlé town of Thetford, and if at Thetford you turn left 


and drive for seven miles, you go through part of that remarkable bit 
of country called the Brecklands, 
grey town which is its centre. ¢ ea i ; eae 
_ *T should think the Brecklands must be one of the most lonely and 
thinly populated parts of England. Most of it is now a state forest, 
and its long, straight roads pierce : 


green, evenly growing conifers. Under-— 
neath the Breckland sandy soil is clay, 
below the clay is chalk, and in the chalk | 
are some of the best beds of flint in this © 
country. It is these layers of flint which 
are responsible for two of the most inter- 
esting things you can see in the Breck- 
lands. In Brandon you will find the 
flint knappers making gun flints to be 


forest; some miles away, you can see the 
very old Grimes Graves, where men of 
the Neolithic Age mined their flints . 


‘If you walk through Brandon you 
will come to an inn called appropriately 
“The Flint Knappers”, as in the inn 


workshop. These knappers are the only 
survivors of an ancient craft. In the 
early days of the business, gun flints were 
sold all over Europe, and some people 
say that the battle of Waterloo was 
fought with Brandon flints on both sides. 
Now, West Africa is the last stronghold ~ 
_ ‘Flint knapping is almost exactly the 
same today as.it has been for hundreds 
of years. When I was in Brandon, I 
went into the workshop and_ saw how it 
was done. The knapper holds a large - 


_ it on a pad on his left knee. He holds 

a hammer in his right hand, and unerr- 

- ingly flakes off pieces of flint about two 
inches long, exactly the right thickness, 
and he can make them fall just where he wants them to. It looks so 
easy when he does it. The flakes are then shaped into the various sizes 
of gun-flints, each of them nearly square. The knapper does this with 
a long, thin hammer on a piece of upright metal. 
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_ A flint Knapper at work at Brandon, Suffolk 
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experts say, a good year, but not in the same class as 1947 or 1949. 


Nevertheless, the German wine trade says that the export wines this 


_year will be of high quality. They add that connoisseurs may be able — 


to buy some of the most remarkable wines produced in Germany. 


This is because of the warm, sunny weather which the Rhineland 


has experienced since the middle of September. Many of the owners of 
western Germany’s 50,000 vineyards left bunches of grapes to mature 
until late’ last month. When these bunches are picked and made 
intq wine the product is called Spaetlese. Such” wine is particularly 


delicious and naturally costs a great deal - 


of money. ; 

‘This year, in addition to Spaetlese, 
many German wine growers are pro- 
‘ducing what they term Trockenbeeren- 
auslese. If you see this word on a brown 


Moselle wine, then you know that you 
are drinking the finest product of the 
German vineyards. Trockenbeerenauslese 
means that the wine grower has left 
specially selected bunches of grapes to 
dry into raisins right through November, 
sometimes even until Christmas. Only 
the very rich can afford this wine. In 
Germany it is drunk ceremoniously and 
with reverence after food, not with it. 


wine trade is prospering. Consumption 
of wine per head of the population in the 
area of the Federal Republic has in- 
creased nearly two-and-a-half times since 
before the war. Exports are at a high 
level, earning western Germany over 
£1,000,000 of foreign exchange every 
year. Britain buys more than a quarter 
of all western Germany’s exported wine. 
But in spite of their present prosperity the 
vintners of the Federal Republic are con- 
cerned about the future. Production costs 
have risen by a third over the past three 
years and are still rising. This is mainly 
owing to scarcity of labour, and with the 
prospect of conscription to the future 
German army rapidly drawing nearer 
the wine growers see little chance of 
‘maintaining their present labour force, 
much less of increasing it. Damage done 
by pest-to the Rhine and Moselle vineyards has increased during the 
post-war years. The wine growers are forced to spend more and more 


_ Money every year to fight the depredations of the dreaded phylloxera ’. 


-©When I was talking to one of the men, he asked me if I would. 


like him to make me something. Of course’,I said “yes”, and I 


watched him as he chipped away with his hammer. As he was finishing 
I realised what it was, a perfectly shaped, black, flint heart. 
_. ‘When you drive on through the forest to the flint mines of Grimes 
Graves, it is easy to picture our early ancestors digging with their antler 
picks, shaping their tools on the chipping floors, and going out to hunt 
with their plain and barbed arrows’. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR GERMAN WINE 


Despite Germany’s worst summer for more than fifty years, the 


Vintners Association of the Federal Ministry of Food say that this 
year’s wine will above the post-war average both in quality and 
uantity. DouGLas Stuart, B.B.C. Bonn correspondent, summed up 
saatatcieable reports which are being received by Ministry officials. . 


ns - * They estimate’, he said in ‘Radio Newsreel’, ‘that the vintners 


GLAD ‘ADS’ 

Speaking of a newspaper published in his home town RONALD 
Lioyp said in ‘The Northcountryman’: ‘I think I enjoy reading 
the advertisements as much as anything. “Situations Vacant”, for 
instance: “‘ Wanted: Strong, Oriental Attraction for First Class Site 
on South Coast . . . Yogi, Fire-eating, Illusions, or Similar; Also Ex- 
perienced Speiler, well-dressed and well-spoken, not afraid of hard 
work”. Or, if that’s not your line of country, what about this?: 
“Wanted, Top Man for Bingo”, or “two smart women workers for 
Prize-every-time-Swannee-River ”. Of course, that is a bit specialised, 
and maybe this is more up your street: “ Wanted, two money-takers 
for Battersea Park Gallopers”. Or if you want plenty of scope, 
“ Wanted, Good Novelty (living preferred) for Walk Round Show, 
Start now or at Town Moor, Newcastle”. And I wonder what the story 
is behind this one? “‘ Wanted, Good Male Attendant for Dart Shooter 
for the Season, will Bill please write”. Apparently some people feel 


bottle of hock or on a green bottle of — 


‘There is no doubt that the German > 


Brhiet eee: by Piceseles “ap not Besttde ‘alk Yihat 3 is ohare to eae a ty 
ag me Esaglivotwidec. personality and so the field is widened, “ Top Wages for 


Two First Class Workers for Darts and Sausages, start at once”. 
* Apparently, just as there are connoisseurs who talk learnedly about 


“the qualities of different “vintage” motor-cars, so there are those. 


- whose delight is to talk about, see, or; best of all, ride upon one of 
- the veteran steam-tractors which used to pull roundabouts and equip- 


ment from fair to fair. “ West Country Steam Fans will be interested - 


to know that Mr. G. B. King of Temple, Cloud, Somerset, will have 


his Burrell Tractor, ‘Clevedonia’ on view and under steam at Hinton | 


HISTORY OF BLUE JOHN ey Se 


- Blewitt Fete. It is believed that this Burrell is the oldest engine in 
_ continuous working i in the Somerset area ’ 

_ And here in the north country we are every bit as keen. A fanouee 
‘traction engine, “ Excelsior”, which was built in 1917, has just been 
bought by a member of the Brighouse Model Engineering Society, and 


came puffing her way at a spanking five miles per hour through 


Oldham where, unfortunately, she broke down. After a night’s rest, 
she revived and is now in ; 
honourable. retirement in 
the Model Engineering 
Society headquarters. 

‘What exciting things - 

-you can buy if you keep 
an eye on the “ For Sale” 
columns of this paper. 

Your tastes must. be a 
little unconventional, and 
it is no good buying “ just 
because it may come in 
useful sometime ”. But if 
you are keen you can buy 
“Nineteen Rubber Ark 
Wheels” at £3 each. 
Then again, there is this 
one: “ To clear, 500,000 
Ice Lolly Sticks, three and 
a half inches long, at 
‘1s. 11d. per 1,000, mini- 

mum 250,000”. So it is 
‘no use just writing up for 
five. 
ta nd I am sure there is 
the material for a short 
story in this advertisement. “For Sale owing to a misunderstanding 
my George and the Dragon Spinner, complete with lamps, amplifier, 
two speakers, and mike”. I have a feeling that this simple insert 


‘conceals a tragedy which for stark cee would put Gogol and Orwell | 


~ in the shade”. 


THE BAFF LING CARAJA — 
‘Among the scattered villages which stretch for 600 pet along the 
Araguaia River in Brazil, there have been reports of a serious epidemic, 


among the Caraja Indians, and a government doctor is now there to 
investigate. KENNETH MATTHEWS, who was recently i in Brazil for the 


 B.B.C., saw something of the Caraja Indians in the village of Havandu. 


ee The Caraja ’, he said in ‘ The Eye-witness’, ‘can be distinguished — 
from other Indian tribes by the two, black, coin-sized circles scratched — 


on their cheeks. They live on the outer fringe of the Brazilian jungle 
and, unlike most of the Indian aborigines, they have been in contact with 
- the outside world for many years without losing their tribal customs or 
their identity as a people. 

‘I made a tour of Havandu in the company of a famous Swiss 


anthropologist. There were 200 people in this village, living in twenty- — 


four houses. This meant that several families shared one house, each 
family occupying its own palm-fibre mat on the floor. The whole village 
lived by fishing, and there were a dozen canoes beached on the sandy 
river bank. In their frail-looking craft—the canoe is hollowed out of 
the trunk of the big balsam tree which the Brazilians call the Almesca 

_—the Caraja make long voyages to their fishing grounds, to find 
bamboo-canes for their arrows, and clay for their pots. They even travel 

for travelling’s sake. 

visit relatives along the river—nobody knows. 

_ ‘The Caraja are a secretive people who still baffle the anthropologists, 

and that may be one reason why they have resisted many of bet 
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_ spoke about the Blue John mine. 


Two urns ‘and a column made of Blue John, The plinth of the column is set with a. Wedgwood 
_ jasper as 


at Darley Dale, though in bad condition. okadd 


_ Platts, and the other was Matthew Boulton, the Birmingham engineer. = 


~ in the finest ormolu and silver-gilt work. 


Whole families disappear for months, perhaps to. 


this A s fortunately. 
Pes 


thoroughly | 
down-river. ; : 

_ *When I left Havandu the ieee was coees em ; “ala 
Two hours before dawn, the call had gone out fora. 
fishing expedition; the canoes had been manned in the da mS 
DOE | could oe when ase would return °. ete ran 


N —— trae 


At Castleton, i in the Peak District of Derbyshire, one can. se xe stone ; 
called Blue John. In a talk in ‘ The Nocti ona, Eric Nz Sos Me 


‘Every time I have visited the mine ’, he ‘said, “the guides. hives 
told me the aE that the Romans were the first to discover it, and — 
at, that ~two. vases of Blue > 
John were found in the — 
‘ruins of Pompeii. This is 
all very doubtful. I have a 
been in the great museums — 
-at Naples and at Pompeii 
‘ itself, and never once have _ 
I ‘found any such vases, ea 
-nor does the curator know 
of them, though they have 
specimens of the polished — oe 
stone. In fact, the Romans 
were much too practical a a 
people to bother abate “a 
curious minerals like Blue 
John. They were after lead ~ 
in Derbyshire, and they 
stuck to lead. staal 
‘The first’ MEMES ° 
use of Blue John was at 
_ Kedleston Hall, between 
1650-1660, when some old 
Derby marble - workers, — 
named Hall, ornamented 
and inlaid several mantel- 
pieces with it. The stuff — 
was so precious in those days that it was carted from Castleton to erate: . 
in a locked-up cart. A Bakewell sculptor, Henry Watson, made the first _ 
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vase in 1743 for Lord Duncannon, but it was not a good one. In 
those times the mineral was known as waztricle, which is an old English 


term for stalactite. One can still see the vase in the Whitworth Museum weir 


“Blue John was first seriously exploited between 1760 and 1770. cet 
The two men responsible were very different and one of them has 
since become famous. One was a marble worker of Rotherham named 


Platts picked up some bits of Blue John in Earl Fitzwilliam’s garden 
at Wentworth, and made a pair of salt-cellars out of it. It turned out Ss 
on inquiry that a ‘servant sent with a cart into the Peak district had 
picked up a few samples there and loaded them pp, to use on a 
rockery at Wentworth. Matthew Boulton, being a business “man, saw age 
money in what he thought was a new mineral, Jeased the mine for. = : = . 
year, and set to work to ‘produce the existing lovely vases, clocks, can- pais 
delabra, censers, and fruit stands, with bodies of Blue John fesse 


‘King George III, Catherine of Russia, and most of the. cr 
heads of Europe bought specimens of his work,-and once a year la 
lots were sold by Christie’s, the auctioneers. Flaxman, the great sculp- 
tor, worked on Blue John for Boulton. It was only when James att er 
came along with his ‘steam-engine inventions that ‘Bor 
Blue John: wel dis cigeeeainge At one time he 


used for eunee purposes in Fthe gine ‘ciate anc 
passages and aie 43 was first pace to ‘ibe 
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‘OU remember our: Seana in 1947, 1949, ati 1951—the © 


thing I have no doubt: the influence of Britain in the 
d counsels of the nations rose and fell with the strength or 
weakness of the economy. If one could have drawn a graph of Britain’s 


economic crises. I watched them all from abroad. Of one 


prestige ‘since the second world war, it would have shown a deep 


dip in each year of crisis. If these crises had gone_on, one every two — 
years, we should soon have found that our friends were ceasing to 


regard Britain as a Great Power. 

So far in these lectures I have been dealing with the changed context 
of Britain’s political relationships and her need to be effective in them. 
Now I want to take a look at our economic affairs, particularly our 
dealings with other countries. I do not really think of this as a separate 
discussion. It is more like the other side of the same penny. When I 
was a child, before the first world war, there was no. problem. The 


_ Foreign Office could take the wealth and power of Britain for wanted 


_ Today it is ert 


abne the Context Right ae 


\ 


es Moreover it is the context in which we think out ecoHOMie: 


policies for Britain that makes all the difference. It is easy in this 
changed world to get the context wrong and make mistakes. I speak 
~ with some assurance on this point because eight years ago I made a 
mistake for precisely this reason. I was composing another set of 
_ lectures and drew on my experience at the Ministry. of Supply. during 


and. just after the war. Perhaps because of the- limitations of this” 


experience, I discussed the economic difficulties of Britain in isolation 


from her enduring associations. This led me to suppose it inevitable 


that restrictions on our imports and exports would go on for years. 
Now, when I look back on what I said, I conclude that foreign travel 
has broadened my mind. I have learned that we cannot secure the 
_ future for Britain which we expect, if we accept the inevitability of 
_restrictions on our trade overseas. That is the way to Little agland, 
‘not to our continuing as a Great Power. 

- In essentials the right economic context is the same as the political 
eas its three great dimensions. When we realise this, the phrases we 
- hear so often that we get bored by them take on‘new life. The future 
of the Sterling Area, the dollar shortage, these name great issues in 

the real context of our economic eaters. We, as a nation, have to take 

positions on them. — 


3 


For the United Kingdom sustains a great role in the would with less 


~ to sustain her than any other Great Power. This is the force of what 
we are told so frequently. Even today we grow only a little more than 


. 


half our food. We have few raw materials. If we had only our natural » 


- resources we could neither work nor live, let alone maintain the 
standards of the Welfare State: still less could we support the com- 
‘mitments of a Great Power. We have to live, therefore, by the exchanges 
of foreign trade. To others, perhaps, imports and exports are just a 


~ 


desirable margin in the business of getting a living; to us they are 


the means of life. In the City of Bristol there is a society with a great 
history, the Society of Merchant Venturers. That is what the people 
of Britain are. 

I do not think we always remember this. In recent years a great 
deal of our interest has been claimed by domestic problems, the 


redistribution of wealth and insurance against the changes and chances 


of life. These are problems of: distributive justice. They, are very 
important. But when we divide the national resources according to the 
set of views which prevails, when we distrivute claims on future 
resources, Our actions do not directly add anything at all to our wealth 
or give any guarantee that there will be something to distribute in the 
future. All the social services, which count for so much in the life 
of the community, cannot insure or protect us in any way from the 
risks of a trader’s life. All traders or merchant venturers must cast up 
' their balance at intervals to know where they are. I wonder how many 
iso you look at the figures of the gold and dollar reserves which are 
ee a > = aS month in the newspapers. They record the progress of 


The - Balancing ‘Act | . Ri 
The” ‘itt of six ‘Reith Lectures” by SIR OLIVER FRANKS ‘. 


the balance of payments. But what ne record is not ‘Britain’ s balance ~ 
it is the Sterling Area’s. Of that area, Britain is only a — 
. part, though a very important one. . 


of payments: 


This is a paradox, a paradox which illustrates my thesis. It means 
that the outcome~of the transactions of the whole Sterling Area with 
the rest of the world is so important to Britain that the Treasury gives 
us the resulting figures month by month. The unit of thought i in terms 
of which we are invited to consider the external economic affairs of 
Britain is not Britain by herself but Britain- -in-the-Sterling-Area. You 
know why this is so. It is because our money, the pound sterling, is 


so much more than Britain’s domestic currency. It is the money in 


which the other countries of the Commonwealth and the British 


_ Colonies conduct their foreign trade and keep their reserves. This needs_ 
an exception and an addition. Canada is outside the Sterling Area and 
Eire is a member of it. Otherwise the Sterling Area is, by and large, 


ba 


the reflection of the British Commonwealth in economic affairs. 


In world trade, on the whole, goods pay for goods. But trade never - 


balances exactly. There are differences to be settled. When the 


‘difference in their trade with the rest of the world is against them, 


the countries of the Sterling Area generally have to settle in cash— 
gold or dollars. Again, when they earn a surplus from other countries, 


they bank ‘the proceeds, in the end gold or dollars, with us against 


payment in sterling. This is the pooling system of the Sterling Area. 


‘There is only one large reserve of gold and dollars. It is kept by the - 


Bank of England and is the reserve not only for Britain but for all 
the other members of the area. This is why the monthly figures are 


so important for Britain, Obviously we can get into difficulties not 


only when we have a deficit on our own balance of payments but when 
the other members of the area have deficits on theirs. The same 
reserves in the Bank of England take the strain. For us to act as 


central banker to the Sterling - Area can add to the risks we run. ; 
I have heard it argued that it would be best for Britain if the Sterling . 


Area came to an end and the pound sterling ceased to be a great 


international currency. Then we should be less exposed to misfortunes — f 


whose origin and course we cannot control. I disagree with this view. 


_ The basic condition of the continuing greatness of Britain is a vigorous 
Commonwealth. Our first interest is to support it and not to take — 


away its supports. The Sterling Area is the economic aspect of political 


association. Take it away and the association would be the less. And 


the exceptional position of Canada does not alter this truth. One of 


the strong links between the nations of the Commonwealth is that, by 


and large, the movement of goods and money has not been restricted 
in a world full of such restrictions. 


Need for Markets Overseas 

This is a political argument. There are economic reasons as well. If 
we are to maintain the style of living to which we are accustomed, if 
we are to play the part in the world which we assume, we need great 
markets overseas. But the Sterling Area is a great market for us, and 
it is a natural market, for the other members have economies still in 
many ways complementary to our own. We send nearly half of all our 
exports to it. To keep this market we have to be right on the price 
and quality of the goods we offer. But we start with advantages. For 
example, there is an obvious advantage in the close business relations 
which have been built up over generations. There is an advantage in 
the absence of difficulties about payment and exchange variations. And 
there is a very real advantage in the easy movement of capital because 
in fact trade follows loans. When all is said, our highly industrialised 
island is only one half of a reality. We.are geared to produce so many 
more manufactures than we can consume. We become whole, we are 
a living reality, only in relation to the markets we supply. Here in the 
Sterling Area is a great market already largely ours. It is the first 
context of our economic life and power. ‘ 

I know that I have not-quite answered the argument about those 
additional risks. What about the risks of Britain as central banker to 
the area? They are real. But tey can be increased or diminished 


_ This has been a principal aim of the recent Commonwealth Economic 


ee the policies we pursue. We are, in fact cieaselt in F diimtobhing them. — 


Conferences, and, to judge by the last two years, a successful one. But 
the main point is this. I am sure that if the Sterling Area had not 
existed since the war, our Commonwealth partners would have bought 


ae much less from us. Our trade would have contracted. But what we need 


. 


is expansion of exports. So I come back to the paradox of the monthly 
figures of the reserves. Like all good paradoxes, it rests on sheer 

common sense. It points up the fact that Britain by herset is an 
economic abstraction or a starving reality. 


Bc of Dollars 

I want to draw attention to another feature of thise same fighrese 
The movements of the reserves are stated in dollars. Each month the 
‘Treasury tells us how many millions of dollars the Sterling Area has 
gained or lost. Why dollars? The answer is that the central reserves in 
the Bank of England consist of gold and dollars. Gold is acceptable 
across the exchanges anywhere in the world, The dollar is the only 
international currency which is freely convertible with gold and 
equally acceptable. That is why the monthly figures are given in dollars. 
_They are good anywhere. Since the war, Britain and the Sterling Area 
“have been short of dollars, at times critically short. And we have 
not béen alone in this. Nearly every country in the world has had the 
same troubles. Other troubles, we are told, when shared are halved. The 
troubles of dollar shortage shared are doubled. 

In all this, of course, I am over-simplifying. The Dollar Area is 
wider than the United States. For instance, there is Canada. But all the 
same it is not wrong to treat the dollar shortage as first and foremost 
a problem of economic relations with the United States. Here is our 

central economic problem, how to live in the same world with the 
United States and at the same time win a prosperous and stable liveli-° 
hood from it. Just as I believe that the future of the Commonwealth 
and our political relations with the United States are not separate 


issues but essentially interdependent, so I am sure that the long-term 


future of the Sterling Area depends on how we handle the problems of 
dollar shortage with the United States. 

Let me explain what I mean. When I feel depressed about the 
future of the British economy, which does not often happen, the same 

- picture always comes into my mind. I seem to see a new pattern of 
_ the flow of international trade. It by-passes us, leaving Britain in-a © 
backwater. I mention this picture, not because it portrays the future, 

but because it is an extravagant exaggeration of one trend in~the 
world economy. This trend goes back a long way, perhaps to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It was about then that some of the 
colonial areas of the world began to develop their own industries, 
faster and faster as the decades passed, with two were wars each Joe. 
viding an extra stimulus.. 

This has meant that the old text-book patie ‘of Somipleneatneye 
trade between the colonial producer of raw materials and foodstuffs — 
and the industrialised mother country has kept on altering. In most 
cases the old pattern is still there, interlaced with competition between 
the growing industries of the younger countries and the established — 
industries of the old. But the leading instance and the extreme case — 
of the trend is the United States. It began as a typical colonial economy; 
‘now it is by far the greatest industrial power in the world. It has — 
the kind of self-sufficiency one would expect of a continent. There 

is a great wealth of natural resources, a large population fast growing, 
about 3,000,000 a year, and consequently a gigantic domestic market, 
_constantly expanding. And then there - As the high and increasing PEO 
ductivity of American industry. _ 

_ Change of phase in this giant economy can Rat startling effects 

_on the world outside. For example, the outbreak of war in Korea led 
the Americans to embark on a major rearmament programme. We did - 
the same. But the scale of the American effort was so great that their 
demand for imported raw materials and the pace at which they bought 
sent world prices rocketing upwards. This was the chief cause of one — 
of our crises, the crisis of 1951. Though the Americans produced most 
of the raw materials they needed at home, they still imported more 
than anyone else and were the dominant influence on world prices. 
Besides, they are great exporters of manufactures. In my belief, even 
after allowing for the competition of western Germany, our great com- 
_ petitor is the United States. Here is the full realisation of the trend: 

and here is the germ of truth in my imaginings. This is why the central 


_ problem of Britain in economic affairs is to live in the same Nspeaie 
__ with the Americans. 


q . 


ment runs, the system which has come about is the right one. 


freely. The two worlds can coexist if trade between. them 
‘ controlled. But we must never allow Gabel to be exposed 


~He says that while total output per man-hour probably does increase ae 


difficulty we can deal with rather than an insuperable obstacle. wi 


_ like. In the rest of the Sterling Area the good surplus earned by the 
Colonies hid a deficit of nearly parses 2 Sener other member 


should just be negative. We should, aed: 
the free movement of trade and payments. t 
Had to discriminate ares dollar ‘made, The digress hi 


of oe American economy. We cannot ive with it. “In f 


Sterling Area and a Dollar Area. Within each, trade and pay 


praduictelty of the Atoeatcart economy. The relation pecvene 
productivity and our own is not static but dynamic: irichanges” ‘to our 
disadvantage. _ e 


I doubt it. I doubt whether the adjustments we have to make to keep g os 
the advantages of our mutual trade need be so painful. And in any a 
case, surely Britain has steadily become more able, not less able, to. com- 
pete with the United States as the years have gone by since the war. I a 
think too of the results Sir Donald MacDougall obtained when he looked — = 


into the evidence for the faster rate of growth of American productivity. 


faster in the United States than elsewhere, the difference may not be > 
nearly as great as is sometimes supposed. This sounds to me like a 


We must have economic aims which do not conflict with our political — 
objectives, even frustrate them. And that is exactly what a policy based 
on the permanence of the dollar gap would do. It would prevent an 
effective partnership with the United States. You cannot in the long run 
maintain close political co-operation if you are all the while fighting a 
series of disengaging manoeuvres on the economic front with dis- 
criminatory ceitale Seg 2 


~ ~{ —. ~ 


Reconciling Political and Economic Ateis “aoe 

It has Been one thing to do this as a temporary measure while the 
British economy is getting back its strength. ‘It would be another to 
change the aim of British policy. This is what would be involved. For 
the policy of the British Government in the post-war period has been 
to relax controls over the movement of trade and payments as fast as 
was reasonably safe until the pound could again look the dollar full in 
the face. To reverse this policy mus bring our political and economic 
aims into collision. Again, it would loosen the ties of the Common- 
wealth. Look at Canada. If we decided permanently to discriminate 
against dollar trade, she would be on the wrong side of the fence. One — 
thing reacts on another, and I am sure it would make Canada’s position _ 


in the Commonwealth progressively more uncomfortable. And what — 


about South Africa, the gold producer, already a rather half-and-half 
member of the Sterling Area? What would Australia do, faced with 
the permanent prospect of discrimination against the United States and 
Canada—Australia, already conscious of danger in the Pacific, and 
her need to draw closer to the United States? 

-I go further. If our political associations. were weakened in Py 


v 
‘ 


-, 


‘way, our whole economic prospect would be impaired. There would be 


_a diminished desire to trade with Britain and a tendency to. drive harder 
bargains. We should move closer to the picture I see in rare moments 
of depression, the picture of Britain in a backwater. For our external — 


1 


‘relations, political and economic, are one whole. 


_ Perhaps you may feel that I am making rather heavy weather shoud inn 
all this. Think of what has been done in the last two or three years 
to reduce discrimination against the dollar and make trade and pay- 
ments freer. Think, too, of the increase in the central reserves over Ps 
the re Why golem: arguing, you ir say? We are Almost: there, 


in the reserves. But ‘there are ‘still some stages of the j journey r to travel . 
Our reserves, while much better, are still not Bt A irae a 

$3,000,000,000. The 1951 crisis cost us over $2,000, 

could stop the flow. We hada good year in 1953 . 

Sterling Area. We added nearly $700, 000,000 to we Conk sonata 

But of these $500,000,000 were special receipts by Brita —def e. 

aid, money spent here’ by Canadian and American : ’ 


countries. Rites it was a good year, b 
a eae beneath on Rs Seats 


oe : - 
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Dam-Building in the 


ARMOLADA is the highest 

mountain in the Dolomites. 

To the south it has a terrifying 

wall 3,600 feet high, right 
down 4 into a secluded little valley; to the 
north the glacier comes down fairly gently 
about 2,000 feet and then there are rocks 
and screes down to the Fedaia, 6,300 feet 
above sea level. The ascent is easy from 
here; anyway, friends succeeded in pulling 
us up by the rope. But the first 1,000 or 
2,000 feet you do not walk nowadays, you 
travel by seggiovia, alone in your little 
suspended chair and slowly rising like a 
bird. There is nothing that gives one so 
much the feeling of freedom and detach- 
ment from the earth; far more than an 
aeroplane because you are taken right out 
of all your ‘ mod. cons. ’. 

Do not say technique and machinery 
spoil landscape. The story is much more 
complicated. The delicate steel and cable 
work of the seggiovia you do not see any- 


‘way from a distance. But once again, the 


problem of modern technique in landscape 
is very complex indeed. We were’up at the 
Fedaia, not simply staying at the rifugio 
to walk or climb mountains, but as guests 
of a friend who is building a dam there 
for the Sade, the Societa Adriatica d’Elet- 
tricita. He is a dam-builder; that is, a 
concrete engineer. We knew him from 
England, a country which he likes and 
often visits. He had asked us to stay at his 
house, a former 
rifugio. We had 
reckoned, if not with 
camp-beds, at least 
with deal-tables and 
hard benches. There 
were easy chairs in- 
stead, and eider- 
downs, and perfect 
food on a perfectly 
laid table, and a 
library with shelves 
of well-chosen art 
books and Proust 
and much modern 
English _ literature, 
mostly in transla- 
tions; for English 
fiction thrives in 
Italy. 

A sensitive man, 
a sophisticated man, 
a man of fastidious 
tastes and idiosyn- 
crasies, but see him 
in command on his 
dam and he re- 
emerges as the demi- 
urge—aqueerexperi- © 
ence. His house still § 
stood, when we were. 
there, though it is 
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Two dams under construction in the Dolomites : above, at 
Fedaia—a sectional view; below, at Pieve di Cadore 
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Dolomites 


now in ruins. It stood, when we saw it, 
on the brink of an abyss ‘changing its shape 
from week to week, as the dam rose, as 
excavations proceeded, as derricks and 
blondins appeared. Next year it will stand 
above a lake. Last year there was peace 
and solitude, a valley, and rising on both 
sides the lush meadows and then cliffs and 
rocks above. This year it is all activity, 
remorseless, mechanical rhythms day and 
night, lorries bringing sand at a rate of 
two a minute—sand from the valleys 
carried by miles of specially constructed 
aerial cableway—and jeeps bringing 
engineers up the neck-breakingly winding, 
also specially constructed road. 

So the dam rises, looking in its un- 
finished state like a vision from Piranesi’s 
“ Carceri’, with massive walls of concrete, 
the filigree of steel and wire, and the tiny 
human figures serving it and creating it. 
The shape of the dam itself is wonderful: 
a sheer slope on one side, elegantly curving 
up on the other from a base 120 feet wide 
to a top less than 18 feet wide... In addition 
it is curved in the other direction as well— 
not only from bottom to top but from east 
to west—to fit more tensely between the 
mountain sides, and it is dramatically 
broken up into a number of curved bastion- 
like projections. The building makes a 
mess for the time being, but next year 
peace will have returned and a deep lake 
will be there to mirror the mountains— 
the work of our 
demiurge. 

This progress 
from peace to peace 
is much like Louisi- 
ana Story, even if 
one finds it hard to 
think of Louisiana in 
the Dolomites. And 
it is a recurrent 
story; for high valley 
after high valley, as 
you see them to the 
left and right driving 
through the Dolo- 
mites, or the Alps of 
Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, is receiving its 
dam and its lake, 
Our friend has built 
three so far, but he 
is young. These 
Italian dams are ex- 
quisite pieces of 
architecture, and we 
are told that their 
aesthetic superiority 
over dams in Scot- 
land, an undoubted 
superiority, is partly 
due to the poverty of 
Italy.. I am not an 


1008 


expert and ieee who want to read Bone es ala dams in neta and 


with all the technical data ought to go to the Engineer 1953 or Water 


Power 1952, or better still the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil ¢ 


_ Engineers 1952, which has a paper on them by Signor Semenza. — 

er eae fascinating thing is that these Italian dams are being made con- 
sistently as thin as can be risked and that they are curved to increase 
resistance. Inside they are honeycombed with inspection-tunnels for an 
extensive daily checking of data. The dam at Sottocastello, close to 


Pieve di Cadore, the little town where Titian was born and where — 


~ consequently the Corso Tiziano leads to the Caffé Tiziano, is 330 feet 
_ high, and has a control post which prepares daily charts on movements, 
on changes in moisture content, etc. The post is a piece of straight- 
forward modern building. The houses of the wardens and the power 
’ stations, on the other hand, are-a different story. The houses of the 


wardens are frankly traditional. The problem of the house suitable for 


the winter in the Tyrol and yet contemporary in style has not yet been 
solved, in spite of all Italy’s stimulating experiments in architecture. 
What we have seen at and around Cortina of modern domestic archi- 
tecture in general struck me, with few exceptions, as traditional with 
applied modern clichés and rather too Bae! of theni 


Thrills of Engineering Avchitestaee? 


As for the power stations, a number of them are not buildings but 


just - facades ; for the turbines and other equipment are deep inside 
mountains. 


a slight fall to a place where the fall suddenly becomes almost vertical. 


In the case of the Fedaia it will shoot down about 1,000 feet to: the. 


nearest power station—all inside the mountain. 
. The power stations in the mountains are an unforgettable: experience, 
and again the poignancy of it is the meeting of stupendous. nature and 
- stupendous achievement of man, and also the contrast between them. 
In one of these stations you drive a quarter of a mile. by car straight 
into the heart of the mountain to reach the hall of the turbines. 
tunnel is high and wide, because it has to be suitable for the transport 
of large pieces of machinery in case replacements are necessary. And 
the materials for lining the tunnel are all extremely fine and the finishes 
extremely smooth—marbles, highly polished, gleaming and reflecting 
_ everywhere. 
marbles are more common in Italy than here. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether lots of sham windows with concealed daylighting 
outside are quite the thing in a mountain cave. It is rather like the 
luxury liner pretending to be a hotel. I am also doubtful of wall or 
ceiling paintings swarming with those allegorical beings which we still 
carry as heavy ballast from the Baroque. But then these power stations 
cater for parties of visitors and want to impress them. , 

The facades are modern in that angular, symmetrical way without 
columns or mouldings which the Italians handle so well, but which gives 
one, all the same, an uncomfortable feelthg of applied monumentality, 
not really suitable for the job. It is the same problem as in our power 
stations; only we use brick and they use stone. But there also an idiom 


of solidity has been worked out where lightness and transparency would 


be so much more in keeping. And then out of the power stations of the 


Italian Alps, in the end, there emerge the pylons of the grid—more and 


“more of them, weaving their intricate web of wire round us twentieth- 
‘century beings. The pylons are, on the whole, as far as I could see, 
‘better looking than ours, and sometimes, I am ready to admit, their 
seven-league stride across landscape can be dramatic and their dis- 
appearance over the horizon moving. But how often, especially where 


they compete with houses and more especially inside towns, would one. 


not wish the cables and wires underground—in the part of Italy where 
we were as much.as here, and perhaps more. For these Italian towns 
_ at the foot of the Dolomites, Belluno, Agordo, and so on, are so close 
and compact, so entirely tuned to the co-existence of stone or brick 
with man, that they cannot afford the crazy criss-cross of wire. 
Sometimes, to return to my dams, one has the same doubts with 
them. I admire the boldness with which they change landscape and 
create landscape. 
likewise. I know that one can argue the difference in the size of Italy 
and Britain and say that our landscape is too close to interfere with it. 
Yet the artificial lake, the planted forest, can add new beauties to old. 
I have always found the pine-planted banks of Thirlmere an asset to 
_ the Lake District, and Ladybower an asset to the Peak District—if only 


one could bathe in the lake. In Italy you can, provided you do not mind © 


a healthy glacier temperature. So, of what the planner calls the a 


aah et oat of 


That is an additional thrill of this engineering architecture. 
‘The water that is collected in the lakes is led by a tunnel with only 


~The. 


It seems to us a little too precious: or ostentatious, but . 


I would even say that Britain is too timid in doing © 


architectural value of these 


and there is no sign that they are going to build | 
done by private enterprise; each individual dam do 
current, and more electricity is still needed 
Yet-I confess I am frightened of the pattern of lake, da 
tions in every high valley, near every pass. For on 
it is the old English concern with the genius loci, 
i suits a contrast of nature and man-made na 
_ My fear is that the contrast is so strong and d 
oe have realised how much I was taken with it at t 
it cannot be repeated a hundred times in a limited area. 
sound reckless aestheticism. Maybe it is. But is it not the fun 
the likes of me to consider the other-than-utilitarian aspects | 
tecture on its own as well as of architecture in its natural settin 

Besides, though I admit the danger, I should add that i t does not 
appear a grave danger to me. There is enough variety in the oe 
and sizes of mountains and valleys and also of lakes and dams not to — 
be afraid of uniformity. Take the railways, and how admirably they | * 
have fitted themselves into landscape. On the other hand, nothing ‘can 


be said in favour of shunting yards and all the mess outside stations. 


surroundings of the Norman Keep of Newcastle-on-Tyne, « one of the — 
worst railway insults of England. Railways surely have not even begun — 


: 
oe 
Here we have every reason to be ashamed of ourselves. Think of the a 
“a 
to consider their duties in preserving and creating landscape. And the 


dam-building companies in Italy are, as far as I could see, not much 


better. . At the foot of a splendid sheer dam you see an area of desola- 
tion, sores and scars exposed, bits of concrete sticking out from former 
installations no lénger needed, and so on. That should not be tolerated, 
especially in such superb settings, and perhaps—this is my last, myone © 
and only, piece of advice to the Italian electricity companies—perhaps 
some. money expended on the embellishment of power stations ought _ 
rather ‘to be spent on more Planting and landscaping. Third Programe is. 
The iret number eee > just appeared of a new art foruiighl: Sa ‘a. 
newspaper format, Art, priced at sixpence and published ‘by The Artist 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 73 Burlington Arcade, W.1. It includes longish 
articles and reviews by Sir Kenneth Clark, Mr. Richard Carline, Mr. 
David Sylvester, and the editor, Mr. Bernard Denvir, the first instal- 
ment of an anonymous survey of art in the eighteenth century, and 
many short unsigned reviews of exhibitions and books. The professed : 
aims of the paper are ‘to discuss, explain and comment on art in 
understandable language * . It is to be hoped, however, that a certain 
tendency observable in this initial number to court popularity through 
smartness will be modified in subsequent i issues of a welcome publication. ¥ 
é 3 * “AT * } 5 
a adis i recent books on*art and architecture are: T he Decoration a 


_ English Porcelain, by Stanley W. Fisher (Verschoyle, 42s.); Oriental Blue 


and White, by Sir Harry Garner (Faber, 30s.); The Arch of Constantine, ae 
or the Decline of Form and Piero Della Francesca, or the Ineloquent in — 
Art, both by Bernard Berenson (Chapman and Hall, 18s. and 12s. 6d. 
respectively), and Houses of ase a Practical Guide, by Colin, Penn 
ab cute 30s.). ’ 


- 


Reflections on seeing Rema 
and Juliet at the Cinema — 


Romeo who invades Capulet’ s since 


ek 


Does not win Juliet, and his dim ruse 2 > aE 
Angers the sentinels to little purpose, {eee 
Only his own credulous mind convinces, sith @ ahaa 
She sleeps untroubled while our hero etic ete ae Sats 
With the relentless swords which press him close. be Stas > 


Blood stains the fancy-dress of his disguise; noe taoeee 


. * This is the likely end to such romances. 


Instead a Puppetry of circumstances = 


A cautionary tale fot virgins at firs 
_ Showing the harm of being too 
The great ‘eloquence starts a temp 


© But aes a wounds which never Jeave 
7 of * Psi a Bis é, 
“ d 7 es at a Ph ; ae a 
_ “- 7 NSS 6 ae ele eS 
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‘Liberty Above All Things’ 


J. W. N.. WATKINS gives the first: of two talks on John Selden 


OHN SELDEN died 300 years ago in an aura of sanctity which 
was not altogether justified. He had lived well, on the ground 
that as he would be cold and dry when he was dead he would 
keep himself warm and moist while he lived. Born poor, he died 
rich, partly owing to his business sense—Jews, he said admiringly, lend 
governments money and never beg—and partly to the affections of the 
Countess of Kent, whose legal adviser Selden was and to whose happi- 
ness he devoted more than professional solicitude. He shared her house 
after her husband’s death and inherited her fortune. When he made 
his own will he decided. against leaving his estate to his heir who, he 
pointed out, being a milkmaid, 
would not know how to manage it. 

Selden was shrewd to the point 
of cynicism and there was a touch 
of coarseness in his humour. For his 
own comfort and safety he was, as 
Clarendon says ‘always enough 
indulgent’. He had good cause. 
When Hobbes said that “every man 
has a right . . . even to another’s 
body’, he was only’ generalising 
from the lives of contemporaries like 
Pym and Strafford, Laud and 
Cromwell. Selden himself was. im- 
prisoned for two years after the 
dissolution of parliament in 1629. 
But unlike his fellow prisoner, Sir 
John Eliot, and unlike such men as 
William Prynne and John Lilburne 
and Charles himself, he had no gift 
for martyrdom. He wanted books 
and salty conversation, and he 
regarded imprisonment as an em- 
barrassment from which he should 
extricate himself as tactfully as pos- 
sible. He was vigorous in politics 
but he steered a skilful course which 
gained him the respect of both sides. 
Both Charles and Cromwell wanted 
to employ him, but he was deaf to 
their invitations. In troubled times, 
he said, you can see little truth and 
wise men say nothing. ‘ In a troubled 
state ’, he advised, ‘ save as much of 
your own as you can ’, Selden retired 
from the political struggle when 
constitutional argument had turned 
into armed conflict. But before 
this he had played an important part, by setting his learning to work for 
the parliamentary cause. I want here to relate Selden the learned 
antiquarian to Selden the modern-minded man of affairs. 

I will begin with an early piece of research he did into the history 
of the duel—something, surely, utterly remote from any practical pre- 
occupations. Yet even here there is a’ tenuous-connection. As Selden 
said himself, an understanding of the duel ‘ will give you some light 
to understand the quarrel betwixt a prince and his subjects ’—because 
a duel is analogous to a civil war in being a trial between two parties 
whose dispute cannot be referred to a third. 

With Selden’s History of Tythes the connection between his anti- 
quarian research and his contemporary preoccupations is more obvious. 
This book excited the passionate hostility of the Anglican clergy: it 
subjected the source of their livelihood to a minute examination and 
seemed to suggest that tithes were payable only as the state happens 
to command, and not by divine right. This was in fact Selden’s private 
opinion. He was a thorough Erastian who believed that the Church 
could only make by-laws with the state’s permission, like a county 


John Selden (1584-1654): the likeness, by an- unknown artist, in the 
National Portrait Gallery 


council today. But he argued that the clergy’s hostility to his book was 
unfounded, since he had merely narrated the decisions of various 
authorities on tithes and had not ventured any judgement on the justice 
or injustice of those decisions. 

This sounds plausible; but I believe that the clergy’s instinct was 
sound and that Selden’s disclaimer was disingenuous. It suggested that 
he believed that just and unjust are independent of what authorities 
have declared lawful and unlawful. But Selden did not believe this. 
Like his friend Hobbes, he believed that moral principles are created 
by authority. This appears in his dispute with the great natural lawyer, 
Hugo Grotius (who had a high 
regard for Selden). This cosmopoli- 
tan-minded -rationalist had argued, 
in terms of self-evident principles, 
that the seas are open to all. Selden, 
the nationalist-minded _historfan, 
counter-argued, in terms of prece- 
dents and treaties, that the seas are 
the private property of sovereign 
nations. It was a dispute between a 
man who regarded moral principles 
as timeless truths which exist inde- 
pendently of all power and authority, 
even God’s, and a man who regarded 
moral principles as the result of ‘a 
command from above’ issued by 
some authority in the course of 
history. Grotius regarded the law of 
nature as self-evident to all rational 
men, whereas Selden identified it 
with commandments handed down 
to Noah by Adam and to Adam by 
God. ‘I cannot’, he says, ‘ fancy to 
myself what the law of nature means, 
but the law of God. How should I 
know I ought not to steal. . . unless 
somebody had told me so? ... 
whence comes the restraint? From 
a higher power; nothing else can 
bind ’. 

So the law of nature is contained 
in a historical document. But how 
do we know the meaning of the 
Scriptures and how do we know that 
what is alleged to be Scripture is in 
fact Scripture? To the first question 
Selden answers: ‘We know the 
signification of words by nothing but 
tradition’; and to the second question, that only the state can decide 
what is Scripture. Thus we arrive at the startling conclusion that the 
man who is best equipped to understand the moral law is the Erastian- 
minded philologist and historian. 

Just as Selden identifies the basic moral law with divine command- 
ments contained in a historical document, so he identifies everyday 
morality with the laws of one’s country, also contained in historical 
documents. He thought it futile to try to settle disputes by appealing 
to reason or conscience as these vary with different people. The only 
way to resolve a dispute is to ‘ settle what the law is’. 

Selden was a common lawyer, and by ‘law’ he meant, roughly, 
established procedures. Whenever a regular social practice becomes 
officially recognised we have a law, whether it is on the statute-book 
or not. Conversely, a legal right is not a mere declaration of what 
ought to be; it is the existence of a definite remedial procedure, such 
as a writ of habeas corpus. Law is essentially technical. “At this title 
gap’, said Selden, referring to a change in terminology proposed by 
the House of Lords, ‘every man’s liberty may in time go out’. The 


SELDEN 


‘necessary light to the present’. 


Jaw of the land is embodied in. Painaumedes which. record the existence. 
of some established procedure or which record a judge’s authoritative — Erasti 
definition of such a procedure. These documents contain the precedents — 


by which subsequent decisions should be determined. We can now see 


how disingenuous Selden was when he claimed that his History of 
‘Tythes was merely a description of previous practice. Far from being 


neutral, the long line of precedents he set out was, to his mind, the 
only relevant guide on the problem of civil control over church revenue. 


Precedents were to Selden what prescriptions was to Burke. When 


Speaker Finch caused an uproar in the Commons in 1629 by trying 


-to adjourn the House on the King’s instructions, Selden instinctively 


reacted by protesting that if this were allowed it would establish a 


precedent. (It was for his behaviour on this occasion that Selden was 
sent to the Tower.) 


Distrust of Abstract Principles 


- Selden had the empiricist’s distrust of abstract principles: he thought : 


they would always get you into trouble. Only the man who is well 
stocked with experience can thread his way safely through the accidents 
and emergencies of life. And since the world is old and life is short, 
to be well stocked with experience means to be soaked in history. 


‘To ignore historical experience and rely on your personal judgement 


is to prefer ‘that kind of ignorant infancy, which our short life alone 


allows us, before the many ages of former experience and observation. 


Old inventions ° (which have been tested and adapted in the course of 
time) ‘are best’. The man who prefers innovation to historical con- 
tinuity, Selden said, is like a man who ‘ pulls down an old house, and 
builds another of another fashion. There is a great ado, and a great 
deal of trouble . . . and perhaps the old one would have served as well ’. 

It should now be fairly plain why this learned antiquarian. was 
such a useful recruit to those parliamentarians round Sir Edward 


- Coke who were opposing what they considered Royalist political inno- 


vation by appealing to the historic constitution and custom of the land. 


Selden insisted on a scrupulous first-hand knowledge of his authorities 
(or ‘ fountains ’, as he calls them): original documents should preferably. 


be studied in manuscript. But not for their own sake: the historian 
can safely ignore the ‘musty relics’ of antiquity, records of events 
which have not left even their shadow on the present, and concentrate 
on what Selden called the ‘fruitful and precious part which gives 
To understand present practices the 
historian has to investigate their ancestry. Collingwood said that history 


teaches men self-knowledge. Selden believed that history enables us 


to understand not so much ourselves as the proper working of our 
political society. ‘Though I shall tell you of former times’, he said, 
“ yet those demonstrate the present occasions better ’. 


Thus Selden’s purpose and method are the same when he is in court 
arguing, for instance, for a writ of habeas corpus; or arguing a case 


in the Commons, for instance, against martial law; or writing a book 


‘such as his Fudicature of Parliament with the openly didactic purpose 


of basing a case on historical precedents. His purpose and method are 


ingham, or helping to draw up the Petition of Right, or writing a 
historical work from which his contemporaries could draw the obvious 
inference. In all this family of activities his purpose is to instruct his 
contemporaries in the proper working of the laws and institutions they 


have inherited and are mishandling; and his method throughout is to | 


consult all the authorities and precedents so that he can establish their 


Tegitimate descendant by tracing its pedigree. He imports into politics 
_ and history the method and presuppositions of a common lawyer. ‘Is 
d this your logick, doctor? ’ he rebukes a critic of his History of Tythes, 


“we use no such in the Inns of Court’. 


Deduction * Out of Porect Times’ 
Thus when, in a dissertation on a medieval commentary on English 
law, Selden shows that the influence of Roman law had ceased by the 


time of Edward III, he is propounding not only a fact but a lesson of ~ 
history. For Roman law was associated with ‘Reason of State’ and 
with inquisitorial proceedings against the subject initiated on the ground» 
of suspicion; whereas the common law only allows accusatorial pro- 


ceedings with a specific charge based on stated evidence. Selden’s line 


of thought in this academic work reappears in a speech in parliament | 
in which he argues against the claim that the Crown has a discretionary : 


power to amend the law on the ground that ‘it was never known in 


England, that any law was made, but by custom or by act of Parlia- 
/) ment’. 


In his De Synedriis, ai gives case after case of civil juris- 


the same whether he is seeking grounds for the impeachment of Buck- 


tional convention and appealing to the people and to an all 
of nature’ rather than to precedent and Magna’ Carta. ‘Their 
dented behaviour was distasteful to Selden (who was now elderly), and 


parliament, or arguing a case in court, I 
former times’ the legitimate practice today. 

When civil war was under way in England, Charles, J 
tutelage of Edward Hyde, began to steal the role o 
historic law and constitution-of the realm from the | 
now becoming the political innovators, openly departing | 


it rendered his method of arguing obsolete. But his work was not yet e 
finished. He opposed the Militia Ordinance and other ‘measures by 

which the Commons assumed military, judicial, and. decreeing powers: 2 
larger than those of the old royal prerogative. And he was appointed — 


to the Westminster Assembly of Divines whose job was: to advise” a3 
parliament on a new form of church government. Bi. 
Here, for the last time, Selden found himself in te cee He 7 
had no love for episcopacy; but at least it was an ancient institution = 
_and kindly disposed to learning (he himself had been helped by Arch- 
bishop Laud). But presbyterianism was neither, and Selden felt a deep — a 
antipathy to its radical and theocratic ‘tendencies. The Presbyterian — 
divines in the Assembly had to rely on the precedents and authority of 4 
the Bible. Now Selden knew his way around this document as well as 


any; and the old gentleman appears to have had the time of his life — 
citing awkward texts and raising disquieting queries about the scriptural 
basis’ for their claims. The Presbyterians mostly used cheap and often 
inaccurate translations of the Bible (one omitted the word ‘not’ from __ 
the seventh commandment) and Selden would taunt them with the 
remark, ‘In your little pocket Bibles with gilt leaves the translation _ 
may be thus, but the Greek (or the Hebrew) signifies thus and thus *, E 


Compensation for qagizailied Suffered > TS 

In 1646 parliament voted Selden £5,000 in Naaipeaencee for. the 
indignities he had suffered in 1629. With this comfortable endowment, ; 
and with Cromwell demanding his expulsion from the House, Selden 
wisely forestalled this further indignity and retired to private life. 

Selden’s most, pungent and popular book, his Table Talk, was not 
published until 1689. The date is significant. Selden lived one revolution ’ 
too early. He was out of sympathy with the religiosity which charac- 
terised the winning party in the civil war. He was like a Whig among 
hot-gospelling parvenus. He had the Whig’s distaste for enthusiasm 
and easy-going tolerance of religious differences. ‘ Religion ’, he said, 

‘is like the fashion; one man wears his doublet slashed, another laced, 
another plain; but every man has a doublet: so every man has his Me 
religion *. This sceptical tolerance combined with Selden’s status as a 
writer and man of property to give him a strong vested interest in 
personal liberty from political and ecclesiastical interference. ‘The 
liberty of the subject ’, he said, ‘ is the highest inheritance that he hath ’. 5 
An inheritance, you notice—not something to be introduced but some- _ 
thing to be preserved against ‘poachers, by adherence to Magna Carta a 


.and common law principles. Liberty, for him, was a product of what — 


he called ‘ the constant and settled laws of this kingdom, without which* 


we have nothing ’. Ly < 


~ Indeed, when one Tones the authority Selden accorded to prece- 
dent and established practice, one would be tempted to call him not 


; merely a Whig but a Burkean Whig, were it not for the fact that he had © 


no sense of mystery or reverence. His view of the king | was the hard- 
headed view of the lawyer and businessman: ‘A king is a thing men - 


have made for their own sakes, for quietness’ sake. To aces what — é 


- obedience is due to the prince, you must look into the contract betwixt — 


him and his people; as if you would know what rent is due from the “¥ 


‘tenant to the land-lord, you must look into the lease. Where the contract - 


is broken, and nes is no third person to » judge, then the decision ren 
by arms’. : 

Selden’s name is now ‘ee by a ‘cane ‘society; I his =e: fiorety FF 
is still intact in the Bodleian; and although his body has been a ot <tr 
dry for 300. yreare I think his ge is salt warm ) and | moist’. iiettee ates 
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_ through two distinct phases. 
_ crudely, there was the neo-classical phase stretching from Ben 
Jonson to.the end of the eighteenth century, and there was 


Re the Coleridgean phase. Most of the criticism of the first phase strikes 
_ us now as hopelessly remote and futile. Did Shakespeare observe the 


Aristotelian unities, and if not, can he be excused? Was he a learned 


‘poet: what failures in historical, geographical, and classical knowledge 


ee tragedies? And so on. It is true there was some shift and widening of 


can we find in his plays? Are his comedies better ordered than his 


interest in the second half of the eighteenth century, and it is also 
true that some followers of Coleridge tended to slip back into the 
neo-classical manner. And I am ignoring German criticism which 


greatly complicates the picture. But it remains Somsputabic that 
-3 Coleridge’ s oe was bp ia sh 


Be Estlasnce: ‘of Ne Cc. Bradley _ a ; SF 
_ The books also say that Coleridge’ S great Scueeedent was to turn 
attention away from plot and to focus it on character. I will let this 


stand, because although it is a dangerous half-truth with regard to 


Coleridge himself, it does give us the essential truth about his disciples. 


_ That is often the case with generalisations about great men. The last 


and in many ways the most distinguished of these disciples was A. C. 


_ Bradley. Bradley pushed character-criticism about as far as anybody: in 


some cases he pushed it beyond the limits of usefulness and good sense. 


( Not only, in what I have roughly called the Coleridge tradition, did - 


he see Lear’ primarily in-terms of the old king’s wilful pride and pull 
Othello to pieces to see if he really had a jealous nature, but he also 


tackled the problems which this approach creates for itself by applying 


_ the standards of real-life psychology in a detailed and thorough way. 
Surely, Bradley argues, Othello was no more prone to jealousy than 


the average man: we must remember he had only just married ~ 


- Desdemona and knew very little about her, or indeed, since he was 


a black man, about the ways of Venetian girls generally, “Does not 
Cordelia’s haughty manner suggest she had been a trouble to her old 
father in the past, before the play begins? We must not forget, since 
Macbeth seems to be childless and . Lady Macbeth says she has nursed 


a baby, that Macbeth may have been her second husband. 


I think you will agree that speculations of this kind strike us now 
as hardly less remote than talk about the classical unities. And yet the 
fact is that Bradley’s Shakespearian Tragedy was a book of immense 
authority, partly because of its many good qualities and partly because 
of the force of a strong and unquestioned tradition behind it. The 
book was at the height of its influence thirty years ago, and was many 
times reprinted during the nineteen-twenties. That was the right way 


- to look at Shakespeare. But today we do not look at Shakespeare that 


way; and I do not only mean the extreme aspects—Lady Macbeth’s 


- first husband and so on—but the whole preoccupation with the tragic 
_hero’s psychology, the study of motives, the search for the fatal flaw . 


in the otherwise noble personality. And the short reason why we do not. 


do so is, I believe, that in 1930 Mr. p Wilson Knight as The 
Wheel of Fire. 


Some people will think that I am flogging a dead horse: they will 


not find anything unconventional in the opinion that The Wheel of 
Fire marks the greatest advance in the understanding of Shakespeare 
since the time when Coleridge was lecturing, 140-odd years ago. But 
I am none the less convinced that this opinion needs stating and 


defending as well as I can do it, because all the signs are that those who 


think as I do are still in a small minority. A few days ago I was looking 


at the new Complete Shakespeare edited by Professor Sisson. It con- 


~ 


tains an introductory essay, not by Professor Sisson, on Shakespeare 


_ critics and editors. Among the moderns almost anyone you could think 


of is mentioned and given generous recognition: Wilson Knight is 

sa tismissed in a parenthesis of a few words referring to his later work: 
othing—not a word—about The Wheel of Fire, and no suggestion of 

any positive achievement. It would not be difficult to multiply examples 


\HE ‘books all tell us that Shakespeare criticism has ised 
To summarise quickly and 


hs a 


rete 
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of this kind, tbls se erouldt rake too long and if ewould® become ttn a 


personal. I mention this one because it happens to be the most recent — 
case that I have noticed. 

So I do not think I am flogging a dead horse. But before I come 
to The Wheel of Fire and the books which followed it I ought to say 
more plainly what kind of claim I am making. In the first place, 
I am not suggesting that Bradley looks old-fashioned to us;now simply 


because of Wilson Knight. Bradley was loosely related to a whole — 


tribe of leisurely, discursive critics—Quiller-Couch, Walter Raleigh, 
and many smaller men—all of whom look old-fashioned now because 
we expect closer attention to the text and more severe standards of 
relevancy than we can find in their work. This great change was 
brought about by Eliot, Richards, and others—certainly it was not 
the work of one man—before Wilson Knight appeared on the scene. 
- And so the claim is not that Wilson Knight was responsible for the 
modern revolution in critical method; in fact I am going to argue that 
he stands outside that movement: it is simply that he had something 
to say about Shakespeare that was new and of the first importance, 

Here again there may be misunderstanding if the word ‘new’ is 
not received with common sense. It is easy to show that nothing is 
entirely new. Coleridge, for example, owes something to Morgann and 
Richardson on character-criticism, something to Burke on the sublime, 
something to Kant and Schelling on the imagination, something to 
Schiller and the Schlegel brothers on tragedy and the theory of romantic 
and classical art. And this kind of study, this study of derivation, can 
be pursued to the point at which Coleridge’s work seems to be a bundle 
of derivations: in other words, to the point at which pedantry gee 
intelligence. 

Likewise Wilson Knight’ Ss work on Shakespeare, though more 
isolated than Coleridge’s, is not without connections. There was 
Colin Still’s book on ‘ The Tempest ’. There was Professor Spurgeon’s 
.-work on imagery. It is true’ that imagery has a special status for 


Professor Spurgeon which makes her writing very unlike Wilson , 


Knight’s. She says in her book Shakespeare’s Imagery and What It 
Tells Us that she has listed and classified and counted every image in 
every place thrice over; and in any case Shakespeare’s Imagery appeared 
five years after The Wheel of Fire. But she was already thinking about 
imagery when Wilson Knight began, and, as he says more than once, he 
found her work helpful and suggestive. More important, I think, was 
the connection with Middleton Murry. The work of both was, in the 
narrow modern sense of the word, uncritical. Instead of standing outside 
their subject and judging it, they both tried to get inside in order to 
interpret, aiming by a kind of inspired ventriloquism to speak with 
‘the voice of genius. Murry’s work on Keats illustrates this very well. 
I do not think Wilson Knight learned much from the things Murry 
said; but it is worth noting that Murry had already struck this attitude 
of interpretation as opposed to criticism before Wilson Knight began 
to write. And so when I speak of Wilson Knight’s originality there are 
qualifications to be made, as there are with Coleridge and with any 
original mind. But The Wheel of Fire was none the less new in a large - 
and vital way. It was a decisive book. 


The ‘Spatial’ Approach 

Perhaps the first thing to say is that Wilson Knight has described his 
approach to the plays as ‘spatial’. There is implied here a contrast 
with ‘temporal’, and I think the word ‘ temporal’ suggests the weak- 
nesses of what I have called the Coleridge tradition as neatly as 
possible. The tyranny of time was more fundamental than the tyranny _ 
of character: the concern with what happened before, and what will 
- happen after the play; the forcing of everyday expectations as to cause 
and effect and probability on the whole action, and in consequence an 


overbearing ethical emphasis in the language of criticism. Wilson 


Knight’s word ‘ spatial’ suggests that we do better to imagine the play 
as a kind of narrative tapestry than as a three- hour slice of life. Our 
object then confronts us in a way that allows it to impress its own 
nature and gives us less chance to force our preconceptions on it. Let me 


| try to how how is ue in practice. “Hamler™’ was sae great 


about him, and the temporal imagination has much to get hold of 
-__- because ‘ Hamlet’ is, among other things, a revenge play with a strong 
detective interest. But ‘Measure for Measure’ has been one of the 
Peat ‘hopeless failures: 


; Wilson Knight pointed out that both these qualities are essential to 
the success of the play: its tone is critical and analytic, and it is about a 
posed ethical problem. The word * ethical’. he vindicates by showing, 


rs; with ample quotation, the deliberate moral emphasis of the language — 


throughout, and by indicating parallels, much too close for accident, to 


ethical utterances in the New Testament; and the word ‘ problem’ he 4 


‘vindicates by pointing out how Shakespeare makes the Duke devise the 
plot of the play—you might say, set the pieces—and then withdraw to 
‘see what happens. 


realise its own nature. Set problems must be artificial, and you cannot 

achieve the concentration on ethics that you get in ‘Measure for 
Measure’ 
“Hamlet ’. It is just as crazy to dismiss ‘ Measure for Measure ’ because 

_ it is not like ‘Hamlet’ as it would be to dismiss ‘ Hamlet’ because 
; it has not the intellectual neatness and fine relational sense—I am 
thinking of. the sensitive and supremely. ethical ‘placing’ of the 


“Measure for Measure’. Behind Wilson Knight's spatial metaphor 
is the vision of each play as an independent universe, saying: itself, 
acting itself, “Presenting its own myth. So he did not approach 
_* Measure for Measure’ with the assumption that the characters ought 
to have a third dimension. 


Murky ‘Macbeth’ 


Take two plays which are both rich in psychological realism, 


* Othello’ and ‘ Macbeth’. In ‘ Othello’ all the characters, even the 

least important, are carefully distinguished; in ‘ Macbeth’ there is so 

little attempt at differentiation that you ‘can often switch names round 

; without doing any harm. And the reason, Wilson Knight pointed out, 
ay is that everything in the ‘ Othello’ universe, which Iago finally destroys, 
ey, is distinct: it has a clear, statuesque quality enforced by a profusion 


and keen air. And in being like this it images its hero and the silver 
rhetoric of his speech—‘ the ice brook’s temper’, ‘smooth as monu- 
mental alabaster’, But in ‘Macbeth’ everything is murky, con- 
- fused, hellish. The characters blunder into each other; the weather goes 

mad and nature is upside down—horses eat each other, and that kind 
_ of thing. The play is full of riddles—‘ Fair is foul and foul is fair ’°— 


and everyone asks questions, ranging from mere puzzlement to heart- — 
‘But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen?’ Shakespeare’ Sc 


agony: 
technique of characterisation, not just his individual ~ characters, helps 
"A to create the full dramatic effect which is precisely the 
_~-- umiverse. Here it helps to confuse, whereas in ‘ Othello’ 
distinguish. 
And, of course, the imagery helps as well. There is a lot of blood in 
* Macbeth *—dark, smoking, enigmatic, sticky, as befits its universe. 


it helps to 


Ay * Julius Caesar ’ is full of blood, too, but here the blood imagery is vivid, | 


startling, full of life, almost erotic. Caesar’s wounds have ‘ ruby lips ° 
and Mark Antony says that if he had Brutus’ eloquence he would ‘ put 
a tongue in every wound of Caesar ’ and the common people ‘ would go 
and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds’. And why is this? Well, Brutus says, 
“We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar And in the spirit of men 


there is no blood’, But he was wrong, as the play goes on to show. 


Caesar’s spirit torments the conspirators and influences events: ‘O 
Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet; Thy spirit walks abroad’. In fact 
there was a kind of life, or blood, in the spirit of Caesar. Hence the 
_ vivid energy of the blood imagery. 
That is the sort of thing Wilson Knight has been doing; and he has 
gone on to show, in the books which followed The Wheel of Fire, that it 
_is only by respecting the individual personality of each play that you 


for example, in ‘The Tempest * ee | ae plot-manipulator with close 
affinities to the Duke in ‘ Measure for Measure’, and the formalism of 


As eer 
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_ rection or awakening scenes; their preoccupation with ritual forms, and 


success with the older school. Hamlet has a wonderful real-life richness — 


. anne mae Crities- , 
the old school was defeated by the lack of human. 


probability in it and by the clockwork movement of its plot. Then _; 


_ many books: 


_ ‘And so we have, literally, a problem play, a study in orthodox. 
_ Christian ethics, which needs this flatness and artificiality in order to 


without forgoing the psychological depth and diversity of — 


of references to moon, stars, jewels, bright weapons, clear cold water, 
_marking a vital stage in Shakespeare’s -development. You cannot ask 


“Macbeth ’ 


~ can point effectively to the correspondences between them. Prospero, — 


_ “Measure for Measure’ is a good introduction to the whole group of | 
the final plays—their highly stylised recognition scenes and their resur- 


Then wey is ‘not Wilson Lita 's achievement mere wi 


the world in high ‘he aes ‘into Soles fad critics s. You 
this tendency everywhere—in | the universities, the literary jour 
in the Sunday newspapers. Wilson Knight does not ahs 
these classes, and has drawn the fire of both sides. He has 
_ scholars do not like ‘that. Thee j is a ee 


is geen and iechice pose deers opto firs 
embarrassment to the tidy-minded. He says a great many 
provoke disagreement; but at least one wants to - disa ; 

scholars do make critical judgements, they usually wrap sO much straw Re 
round them that one ceases to care. Again and again, you will find the hat 
editor of a minor Elizabeth or Jacobean dramatist. solemnly comparing — 
his man to Shakespeare, but in such a jungle of metaphorical i imprecision — a 
that it does not seem to matter. If Wilson Knight said any one ofa 


% 
hundred things that you can read i in the introductions. to these editions — a 
he would be laughed at in a way scholars are never laughed at, and 
largely because of the way he had said it. . . be 


characters in relation to each other—that you find at the end of — 


The way he says things is, I think, the key to tae trouble. It pro- = 
vokes the critics even more than the scholars. He is producing work of 
interpretation, and often writes in a frankly evocative way; whereas the q E 


whole bent of the age is towards evaluation, and the development of ; 
various forms of analytic technique. When the best of modern criticism __ a 
trips up, it falls into a pseudo-scientific vacuity which does not easily 3 
give offence because, like most of us, it is in tune with the times. 


“ Lucretius’ true tendency | is to express an ordered vision of the life of 

man with a great vigour of real poetic image and often acute observa- 

tion *. That is Mr. Eliot, in The Sacred Wood; and he did not waste 

many words in those days. But whien. Wilson Knight trips up, we can Se 

all see the joke. 
I would like the case to rest hers of “eperted it, with ‘ Measure for 


‘Measure’. There is Wilson Knight’s essay, published in 1930. And 


following that essay a flood of books and articles, and a vast arnount fra 
critical attention. The play is accepted as a coherent work of art, and as 


more than that. I have said almost nothing about the defects in Wilson 
Knight’s work. In fact I think they are many, and some of them serious. 

But it is the other story that has needed telling, the ae of'a great = 
einer achievement. —Third Programme 


River Sound Remembered 


That day ‘he ae water ‘aeaieael sit voices ; until ese Oe 
It seemed a kind of silence unbroken arena 
By anything: a time unto itself and still; 
rig olka ss ae ‘ 
“So that when I farniéd away from its roaring, down Se ele 
The path over the gully and there were on SSS ease SE 
Dogs barking as govt? at the edge of town, a 


Car horns and the cries of children coming “20: ree 
_ As though for the first time through the fading light eee 2 
Of the winter dusk, my ears as — ay area = 
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Like shells wit the swingeing avenks and ie zt ee Py 
Its flood echoing in me held for long cae 
About me the same silence, by’ Mapai sound 


erry 


T could hear only the quiet under the day Ses 
With the land noises floating there far-off and still; 2 
_ So that even in sit a now y eeeg sey 2 : aa = 
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“An. Old Story’: engraving after a painting by Alma-Tadema. ‘ There must be many a middle-class home with a Tadema etching of some love-making Roman 
couple on a marble seat in a classical garden, with probably a very minutely drawn azalea or other flowering bush’ 


Alma-Tadema and His Friends 


By PHILIP CARR 


ES, Alma-Tadema and his friends, for the ‘ Alma’ is not a 
woman’s Christian name, as might be supposed. It was part 
of the double surname of a Dutch painter, Laurens Alma- 
Tadema. He became a British subject in 1873, when he was 

already thirty-seven years old, and had already ’ 
made a name for himself,in his native Holland. 
He was still more successful in England, and by 
the time of his death, in 1912, he had become 
a Royal Academician, had been knighted, and 
had been made a member of the Order of Merit. 
In his time he was a distinguished painter, with 
not only a Dutchman’s patience for minute 
detail but with a Dutch realist’s eye for light 
and colour, as reflected from smooth surfaces, 
whether those surfaces were human flesh or 
marble or burnished copper or the blue Medi- 
terranean Sea. But it is not with his work that 
I wish to deal here. It is with his personality 
in the London art world of his time. He never 
became anything like an Englishman, either in 
his appearance—short and stocky, with a large 
face and an untidy small beard—or in his speech. 
His mastery of our language remained elemen- 
tary to the end of his long life, and, with his 
Dutch accent to add to the confusion, he was 
sometimes almost incomprehensible, especially 
when he roared with laughter at his own; usually rather childish, funny 
stories, and became suddenly furious if you did not laugh too. Yet 
‘Tad’, as he was affectionately called by all who knew him, had-such 
an innate cordiality, such love for his old friends and such delight in 
making new ones, that the beautiful house that he built for himself in 
St. John’s Wood became one to which any artist or anyone interested 
in the arts was happy to be invited. He took enormous pleasure in 
- giving evening parties in his splendid marble-floored and marble-walled 
studio. It had a silvered dome ceiling and window of translucent onyx, 


Sir Laurens Alma-Tadema, R.A. 


set in Roman hammered bronze. (The studio was always scrupulously 
tidy, with none of the confusion and disorder usually to be found in 
artists’ workshops.) You approached the house through the garden 
along a Pompeian covered way. You entered the massive, plain oak 
door, with its Silenus mask of a knocker, and 
then you were faced with what Tadema liked to 
call his scala d’onore: This was a staircase made 
entirely of sheets of solid and highly burnished 
copper, on which you were lucky if you did not 
slip and fall down and bark your shins. For- 
tunately, there was a small carpeted side stair- 
case, which also led round to the studio and 
was used on all but grand occasions. 

Tadema was so fond of giving parties that 
he had one every Tuesday night, and I went 
to many of them. There was never a crowd— 
perhaps about thirty people—and there was an 
excellent supper afterwards. Also, there was 
always music, and very good music. Any foreign 
musician, coming to London to appear in public, 
was proud to begin by being privately introduced 
to the elect at a Tadema party. It was there that 
I first saw the great Paderewski, Polish pianist 
and statesman. He had a shock of what was 
then golden hair, and it was thus that Tadema 
painted his portrait. When I met him, he played 
on Tadema’s monumental grand piano, inlaid with rare woods and 
ivory. This piano carried the signatures of all the famous musicians 
who had performed on its keys or sung or played to its accompaniment. 
It was also decorated with medallions and panels painted by Tadema’s 
friends. Eventually there were so many that there was no more room 
for them on the piano itself, and they overflowed on to the woodwork 
of the alcove in which the piano stood. 

Tadema’s painter friends were by no means limited to those who 
shared his own views about art. They ranged from Burne-Jones at one 


es _ the auburn-haired Lady Tadema, and on the far side of Tadema’s 
immense birthday cake, with its sixty candles; while my father, whose 


must certainly have included such familiars of the house as the kindly 


See ; - those days, Sargent could paint, for spacious private drawing-rooms, vverisimilitude. ans 


end of the aa to Saigers at the forber! Tadend eee eminent areas 
Burne-Jones with his gentle cooing voice and Sargent large and well- 
_ dressed and rubicund and shy—were the two principal guests at — em 
perhaps the most memorable of all Tadema’s parties, that which he of all endeared him to his friends. He was chit 
gave to celebrate his sixtieth birthday. They sat to right and left of bse sent he was childlike also i in ust sudden bursts < 


task it always was to propose Tadema’s health on these occasions, was at 
_ the end of the table. Everyone had brought a birthday present, which in 

most cases took the form of some child’s mechanical toy, for that was 
the sort of thing in which Tadema delightéd. The company that night 


Henry James, with his interminable verbal hesitations and the beard 
which he had not yet shaved off; George Henschel, the singer, with 
his wife and perhaps his young daughter, Helen, who is now well — 
known to B.B.C. listeners; Edmund Gosse, the literary critic, and his has been given the name of Tadema Hense to ) commemorate its creator. yee? + 

family; the widow of Fred Barnard—best of the illustrators of Dickens That Tadema was able to build it was not only because he was a good ee 
—with her two daughters, who had been the children in Sargent’s first painter but because he was also an excellent business man. I once heard Eeeiss 
success picture, ‘Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose’, now at the Tate; and him say, ‘So long I paint my picture, I work ’ard, I work slow to get = 
Frank Millet, the American artist, in whose garden in Broadway that “im right. If ’e is not right, I paint ’im ‘out, once, twice. But when ’ “eo 
picture was painted. is finished, I am not an artist no more. I ama tradesman ’. He knew 


‘ not only how to get the best price for his picture, but ‘how to reserve Saag =. 
‘New Year's Eve Smee the copyright and sell that again to the publishers of engravings. And = 4 


there must be many a middle-class home with a Tadema etching of ze 
some love-making Roman couple on a marble seat in a classical garden, — 
with probably a very minutely drawn azalea or other flowering bush, 

I can remember a typical example of his love for detail. I went to : 
- see him once in his studio towards the end of his life. He was at work 
and also his two daughters, who must today have nostalgic memories upon a picture representing gladiatorial games in the great Roman — Aag 
of that happy time. Lady Lewis used herself to give parties to much Cojosseum. It was not a large picture, but every member of the gesticu- <P 
the same group of literary, artistic, and theatrical guests. Her New lating audience was carefully painted in. He said to me‘ My dear 4 


Then there was Sir George Lewis, the. well-known solicitor, who was 
supposed to be in possession of the intimate secrets of most of the 
aristocracy so that it was said that for this reason he never kept a 
diary. He was generally at the Tadema parties, with his wife and son 


_ Year’s Eve supper was always an important event in our world. The phil, der are people will tell you dat is not art. But I know it give 

_ Supper was preceded by an impromptu play with musie by Paul Rubens, me much pleasure to paint im, and I ’ope per’aps it give someone 
- soon to be a successful composer of musical comedies. There was also ~ pleasure to look at ’im’. He’ took great pains to make the setting a 
a dance, and I remember dancing with Miss Hozier before she became of his period pictures historically’ correct. He was really something of 
the wife of that rising young politician, Winston Churchill. He arrived an archaeologist, and he certainly revolutionised the painting of pictures” 

later in the evening from the House of Commons, to conduct her and with classical backgrounds, as far as their accuracy was concerned. = 
her mother home." . But it was as a generous and simple-minded man and as a. hospitable a 
__ There were other fellow artists among the guests at the Tadema host that his friends have remembered him. He was almost rustic in 
parties, usually with their families, for the Tademas’ may be said to hig rather sentimental cordiality. He described his friendship with my 
have been socially a family house. There was Onslow Ford, the father by saying, ‘We are very fat to-gedder, like two ’ands on one 
sculptor, and his family. His house and large garden were only a  ghtomach’ , and he once saw my sister to his door with the words — 


few hundred yards away. There was Alfred . Parsons, painter and « Good-bye, and when you ’ave noting better to do, tink sometimes of 
designer of gardens, who had no family to bring, but who made up for pe? a i ssaie Sorsece : 


it by giving a delightful children’s party every Christmas in his studio, ee Rae Seg, 
.so that everyone called him ‘Uncle Alfred ’. Among CRITICS, MING a aes Se tminin Valleniin’ s books occupy a special ene ee biographical — 
rather individual colouring of the lawns in his: pictures was known  jiterature of art. Her works on Leonardo, on Goya, and now on El Greco ee 
as ‘ Parson’s Green’. There was the landscapist, M. R. Corbet, whose have established a canon for the writing of popular monographs, 
garden backed on to that of Tadema, so that the two households hob- eminently readable and materially competent. Her technique is applicable 
nobbed with one another by steps and a bridge over the wall. As for also to other forms of human eminence—she has in fact written on =~ 
Paderewski, he and his wife became great friends of the Tademas, Heine, Mirabeau, and Stresemann—and in her latest and most ambitious _ 
whese daughter Laurence—this time a woman with a man’s name— 00K she achieves what approximates to a model biography. For in 


: ame El Greco (Museum Press, 30s.), Mme. Vallentin not only pursues the 
later accompanied them on a European tour. Later still, she became analysis of El Greco’s painterly style from his: Byzantine aid WelieGin 


the devoted companion of Eleanora Duse; but she also acquired a 
> “ beginnings to the influence which Toledo and the Spanish mystic, the 
literary reputation of her own. She once described to me Rostand’s world of grandees and hidalgos, exerted upon the genius of the painter. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac’ as like Victor Hugo, only worse. Her narrative is sufficiently varied to interest the student of art as well 
Sometimes a Tadema party was a dance; and 'I can reniteber a as of history, of religion and politics, and of the social and psychological - SS 

special one, which included a cotillion. Among the many figures of aspects of the age. = ee 
this cotillion was a distribution of original water-colour sketches by The limited known facts of El Greco’s life and character are cunningly = 
Tadema’s friends, including his own talented second daughter. The imterspersed in the well-reasoned catalogue of his paintings. His culture, 
sketches were in pairs, representing lovers famous in history or art. wit, his proud, even overbearing, personality, his traffic with the great ieee 
Ths the young man who had received the picture of Eye had wo his me, with mystic, poet, coisas his ove of axons Heed 
oes a ee ar ae ag es pari iee with her. Romeo xe: Jorge Manuel, his frequent litigations with ecclesiastical bodies,_ who 

ep: Meee ED remember being a partner, on tals Contested the price of his pictures—all this helps to leaven the strenuo 
occasion, to Lady Mountbatten’s mother, then Miss Maudie Cassel, analysis of his artistic legacy. Moreover, as an experienced writer o 
daughter of the financier, and a friend of my sister’s. and historical monographs, Mme. Vallentin sets the scene of her 

The hospitality, in which Tadema so delighted, was possible only provenance in a studied survey of historical places, such as C 

_ because he had become a wealthy man. He was fortunate in belonging the Cretan was born, Venice and Rome, where he 
to a period when the painting of pictures was a very profitable affair. against Titian, Tintoretto, Bassano, and Michelangel 
Business men who had made large fortunes in industry in the north the Escorial, which Philip erected around his solitude, 
, of England took the habit of buying many square yards of pictures to Therein lies the biographens Pricicigel forteese evoke 
hang on their walls. At every year’s Academy one could see the sort historical ‘pices, 10 miske Se SCs ete 
of thing they liked. For instance, there were extensive paintings of | Spanish king or the Gonads ncigcater ore life 


Highland cattle on misty moors. They always seemed to be the same steaks Se ier . a frece peonprrns tow tr eginert 
paintings as those of the year before, but _they were always sold. In but this may be stares as oe ivilege of @ | 


acs a Food from Ane Sea a 


“By JE G, 


more and more persistently, we look round searching for 
new sources from which we might increase our food supply. 
5 ~AA_ And from time to time the vast oceans of the world are 
“Suggested as a new source for food. It is not an unreasonable sug- 
_ gestion, surely. About two-thirds of the world’s surface is covered by 
water and we might expect that an enormous slice of our global food. 


_ might come from the sea. From time to time, too, we get glimpses of 


the apparent richness of: the seas; we hear of mass mortalities amongst 


fishes with hundreds of thousands washed up to die and rot. And ~ 


bs) consider the vast shoals of herring we expect yearly off our coasts. 


~~ in Europe. alone. Will, mercies our- larder i in teins be largely stocked ~ 


- Several thousand millions of herring can be landed in a single year 


from the oceans? 


It is something of a shock: to find sue at the: beginning of this 
century fewer than 500,000 tons of fish were landed at British 
_ fishing ports. Such a small fraction of our national food might 
be said to indicate a totally undeveloped fishing industry. At the 
beginning of the century the great rise of the steam-trawling industry 
was still to come and, sure enough, by 1937, for example, we find 
about double the weight of fish landed; 700,000 tons of white fish 
alone came in at. British ports that year. But this fishing repre- 
“sented an enormous increase in effort, with more and more new grounds 

being opened up, especially in far northern waters. And already the 

__ returns from the nearby grounds had dropped alarmingly; some were 
little fished at all and the small average size of fish landed suggested 
~ Stocks were being over-fished. 


pea Menace of Over-Fishing 


“ Although the reduction of fishing (Ce the war years gave tem- 


porary relief to the natural stocks, the menace of over-fishing is now - 


- clear and real. The law of diminishing returns has been clearly shown 
to apply to the fishing industry. And to take another example from 
an important sea industry, the problem of over-fishing is already with 
us in the whaling industry. In fact intensive over-fishing in the past 
has. virtually killed the arctic whaling and we shall need to watch 
carefully if we are to maintain the antarctic stocks. 
It is true that in a few underdeveloped countries some improvement 
in the methods of fishing can increase returns, but in general it 
appears unlikely that we can materially increase our world returns 
of food from marine sources. At first sight, something seems wrong 
in our calculations here. For whether we get food as crops (cereals, 
roots, fruits) or as flesh (cattle, sheep, and pigs, or even fish), both 
on sea and on land the primary production of food material is by 
plants. Admittedly in the sea the plant life is “made up of minute 
drifting cells, the phytoplankton (the seaweeds contribute a negligible 
amount over the oceans as a whole), whereas on land the plants are 
larger—grasses, bushes, and so on. But given light energy, abundant 
water, some simple nutritive salts such as potash, nitrate, phosphate, 
- sulphate, and so on, and also carbon dioxide, plants-in the sea can 
photosynthesise and build up complex food material just as land 
_ plants do. And, since the oceans cover two-thirds of the earth’s surface, 
the amount of basic food produced in the seas should be prodigious. 


Actually the sea is not as productive as the land. Nevertheless recent ~ 


estimates put the global production for the oceans at about 
15,000,000,000 tons of carbon per annum—a figure about equal to that 
of ‘the world production from-land. Of this we clearly take the merest 
fraction as food. 
Let me refer back to the year 1937 when in Great Britain some 
700,000 tons of white fish were landed. If we put 1,000,000 tons 
- of fish of all kinds as a reasonable estimate and add 500,000 tons for 
whale-oil returns, the harvest from the sea is meagre indeed, when one 
looks for comparison at land production. In that same year, Great 


2B; 000,000 cattle, as well as sheep, pigs, and other domestic animals. _ 
“What is ‘the reason that we cannot tap more effectively the vast 


-RAYMONT iF 5 a 


a) ‘the pecahicn: of world food Cares rears its ugly head 


Britain and Eire produced some 42,000,000 tons of-crops, plus _ 


Ae : . ~ ae 


é / aa 
potential productivity of the oceans? One of the major difficulties is 
that the phytoplankton plants of the sea are so minute—few of them 
exceed even a tenth of a millimetre—and the volume and extent of 
the oceans is so great that direct harvesting of the plant crop has not | 
yet been attempted. Furthermore, there are so many links in the food ve 
chain from these minute plants to the fish we catch. Normally, the. 


phytoplankton is consumed by very small drifting animals, the zoo- 


plankton population; the plankton in turn is the food of worms, shell- 
fish, and similar animals living on the sea bottom, and most fishes can 
eat only these bottom-living animals. Often, indeed, there are even 


~ 


further links in the food chain. And at every link there is a con- 


siderable ‘wastage of the basic food produced. Some scientists put 


this loss as high as ninety per cent. for each link. Little wonder, then, 


that the amount of food we can obtain, in areas of the sea where fishing 
is Since is small. S Sovyanieee 


Reed for Nitrogen and Phosphorus 

And there is a further difficulty: although vast quantities of certain 
chemicals (especially nitrogen and phosphorus) which plants must have 
for their growth exist in the oceans, a large part of these lie in the 


_ great depths and are not accessible to the phytoplankton. In fact, plant — 


growth is severely limited by the amount of nitrogen and phosphorus 
available. ; 

Is there, then, no hope of increasing our yield from the sea? One rather 
daring idea is to attempt to harvest the plankton directly, so cutting 
several links in the complex food-chain. But the plankton is so small 
and so dispersed in the oceans that millions of tons of water would 
need to be filtered through extremely fine-meshed netting to get an 
adequate return. One estimate made by Dr. Clarke, of the well-known 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, for a fairly rich productive area 
off the north-east coast of America showed that something over 7,000 
cubic metres of sea water would need filtering to supply even one man’s 
daily food ration of 3,000 calories. Occasionally very rich growths of 
phytoplankton appear for a short time, as, for instance, recently off — 
some New Zealand beaches. But one cannot rely on such growths for 
regular harvesting. Unless some entirely new and cheap method of 
harvesting can be envisaged, the possibility of direct plankton harvest- 
ing from the sea appears slight. Even so, plankton might be directly 


harvested in areas of great tidal exchange where the tidal movements 


themselves might be made use of. 

_ There remains another possibility. Could the actual crop in the sea 
be increased artificially? Would harvesting then be feasible? On land 
we have long been familiar with the idea of increasing the crop of 
plants. No farmer would be content with harvesting the natural crop. 
Apart from growing selected kinds of plant (grain, grasses, root crops) 
the land farmer boosts the growth of his plants by use of fertilisers. 
In fresh-water ponds selected fish are also farmed, and the use of 
manures, or artificial fertilisers, to increase the basic food supply of 
these fish can produce surprisingly high yields. In America, even 
500-600 lb. weight of fish per acre (bluegills) can be produced, and in 
the Philippines the milkfish is reared commercially in salt-water ponds 
and can yield crops up to even 800 or 900 Ib. per acre. 


Fertilising Sea Water? 

Can the same idea be applied to the sea? Since usually in sea water, 
of the chemicals required for rich crops of plants, only nitrate and 
phosphate appear to be in very short supply, would the fertilising of 
sea water with nitrate and phosphate bring a higher return from the 
ocean? On a laboratory scale it is certainly possible to grow really 
dense cultures of phytoplankton by adding nitrates and phosphates to 
the culture flasks. And, if I may turn for a moment to an example 
from fresh waters, it has been possible to produce very rich crops of 
a minute plant called Chlorella, even on a pilot scale, by growing the 
cells in water enriched with fertilisers and providing the plants with 
plenty of light. Of course, the idea of scattering quantities of fertilisers 


- would be prodigious and the great currents of the oceans would prob- 
ably scatter the waters before any crop could be obtained. But habe 
of croc the sea water in relatively small and enclosed areas? 

A eer S \ ° 
A Promising Experiment 


Peis, began an experiment of enriching a natural, small body of sea 

fs acres, shut off from the outer sea. But we were able to show that a 
relatively small amount of fertiliser, only something like one hundred- 
weight a month, greatly stimulated the growth of the phytoplankton. 

_ At times the water was coloured green by the abundant crop, and the 
Aertilisers were very rapidly absorbed. But in a natural pond you 
cannot grow one crop. The phytoplankton which we grew was imme- 
diately preyed upon by the somewhat larger drifting animals,’ the 


_ zooplankton. All this plankton (plant and animal) was in turn eaten | 


by the array of animal life (worms, shellfish, and the like) that lived 
on the bottom of the pond. In growing a better crop of plants we. had 
in fact stimulated the whole food-chain that exists in any area of the 


sea. We thought it worth while to attempt to follow this chain to fish, 


so we stocked the pond with flatfish and watched their growth rate. 
The experiment was promising, in that fish grew at more than twice the 
natural rate. But no proper assessment could be made of the weight of 
fish we recovered for the amount of fertilisers added. 

Experiments of this type have many drawbacks. In such a small 
pond, seaweeds competed with the phytoplankton for the fertilisers, 
and such weeds, as a farmer would call them, are not readily utilised 
as food. Moreover, when the weeds died off, they decomposed, and 
even though eventually a good deal of the nutrient salts thus locked 
away would return to the water, the rotting weeds caused unhealthy 
conditions in the pond. Later, we were able to extend our experiments 
to a much larger arm of the sea, and this time the area was not shut 
off, so that a normal circulation of sea water was possible. It was 
encouraging to find that the plankton again showed a remarkable 

_ increase in density and that the fertilisers were absorbed so rapidly that 
relatively little was lost to the outside sea. Once more, the whole food- 
chain was stimulated and in about two years a considerable density 
of bottom animals was built up. Flatfish introduced into the area also 

_ showed an enhanced growth rate, certainly as good as, if not better 
than, in our first small experiment. So it is possible that, given far 
more knowledge of the food-chain, a type of fish farming might be 
feasible in certain areas of relatively enclosed seas. One of the many 
problems is the loss of fertiliser in weeds of all kinds (seaweeds and 


also animals not used as food by fish). Another problem is to select — 


the most suitable kinds of fish for farming. But another difficulty is 
that several links in the food-chain must still be passed through with 
the inevitable loss in the efficiency of the process. ae 


Small-scale Tests 


Could a more direct method of food production be achieved from 


limited areas of the sea? Recently we have formed a research team to 
test, on a small scale, how far fertilisers might be used to grow dense 
crops of marine phytoplankton, After filtering to remove competitor 
plankton species, the sea water is passed into concrete tanks, some five 


feet square. Fertilisers are added—the amount is less than ten ounces — 
—and the tanks are then inoculated with a pure culture of some > 


marine phytoplankton species. We have had some growth in these ex- 


_ periments, but we are still searching for species that will acclimatise well 
to tank conditions. One of the factors that limits plant production, if | 
dense cultures can be achieved, is the fall in the amount of carbon 


dioxide in the water. With this in mind, we plan to carbonate the 
water. At first, pure carbon dioxide is to be used but the tanks have 
been built near an industrial power plant (an electricity power station) 
where waste gases are constantly being produced. If, by scrubbing, 


such gas can be suitably purified, it may be possible to plan for a 


profitable use of waste gas. 

We would like to try to utilise this crop directly. The harvesting 
of the crop may be achieved by filtration or, better, by centrifuging. 
But: harvesting may still prove to be a difficulty and it may turn out 


that a second link in the food-chain, either animal plankton or shellfish, 
; which can feed on phytoplankton directly, may prove to be more 
__ Satisfactory. 

ase ine Over the summer months, during a stay in the United States, I did 
a 

ae Paes ‘ 

ee .: ate S 

i Omer ae 


os Gisteuie over the oe ‘seas is “mnthinsble- The asanties: Peaated = 


After a lapse of two to three. weeks, a dense 


- During pies war years a team of us, led by Dr. Gross from Edin- 


water. We began very modestly; a small sea-pond of some eighteen. 


faseed: into two tanks containing about twenty 
water was then fertilised with a few ounces of 


bloomed in the tanks, and somewhat mapa: 


the backbone of the anopleskioa! Somsisenien TH quantity, ¢ 
appeared in far greater numbers than one finds even in ins na 
of the sea. Moreover it appeared that certain species wer 
grew well in almost pure culture under tank conditions. — 
_ Experiments of this sort point the way to future research, v 
be worth-while from the point of view of increasing the yi 
sea water. Clearly, we have no idea yet what crops we can grow ; 
how far we can get a return in food for the nitrate and phosphate ae 


fertiliser added, and for the labour involved. The economics of such > E 


schemes is very much in the future. No one would consider the great 
cost of building large, concrete tanks. But shallow troughs might be — 
made or, better, arms of the sea (bays or lagoons) might be partially 
enclosed, and plankton production artificially stimulated in them. _s. =e 
In particular, such a new source of food might be especially welcome 
in poorly developed countries. There it is often the lack of protein — 
that is particularly pressing and it may not be without ‘significance _ . 
that plankton has a high protein content. We are only just making a EX 
beginning in research on the productivity of the seas. But work that — 
is fascinating from a purely scientific viewpoint may conceivably prove | 
worth-while materially. Any such plans, even if they ultimately proved — 
successful, could still contribute only a fraction to the world’s food — 
supply. Nevertheless, the possibility of world food-shortage i is such that | 
any schemes to provide extra food are worth examining. The present 
yield from the ocean is so small and the potential production so great. 
Surely, means must be found to increase our return in food ae ah 


ie 


a: dark against the white wall, 
but have received the invitation, and know that any 
protest is useless; I must go to the Ball, 


the sea.—Third Programme ; : : : a 
sees The Equerry — ‘a be es . 
I do not wish to meet that gigantic COHETTY, gies} | : “ 


and there decline beneath the chandeliers oc TaN eae 
my peruked head, and bend a Oe eal 
my knee to: him that smiles before the tiers ee 
of powdered ladies as if he were my friend Si Fi 72 eaten 


_. who had vation long, solong, to meet me des =: 
Once again, the occasion _ igi age 
brocaded with his protestations: Beauty, aa os pag rit 
watching the encounter, can tell no suasion, A ‘2 Mee Se 


as, smiling, he squires my hand, ‘that equerry, 2H Marae 

~ to the Prince, who stoops down, ~ ett eee 
_ gives the clawed ring to my mouthing, merry = © * 
in the gaze of the ladies, from his dark throne. and 
Rosin Sea go He 


Pigeon in London — 
~ Dove-grey dove in the ash tree 1 Pipes ee 
Plucking at leaves, like a gourmet 4 og 
With fidgety precision picking the tender shoot ~ 


But like a gourmand gobbling with a gulp» 4 
And returning | for more with a: fanatic’ Ss concentration, 


You lean so far in love with sudculenee%. * 
You will lose your balance and on your | 
_ Swing like a broken pivot, your permit to vi 
In this foreign country withdrawn. B 
oe eres are in meee You ee 


ae 


ae 
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‘Science and Sensibility 


By GEORGES FRIEDMANN 


OES man today have the same feelings, the same emotions, 
as did his ancestors? Today, in the time of streets packed 
with cars and lorries, in the time of the atomic bomb, of 
television, of supersonic aeroplanes, in the heart of a period 


where technical progress is developing with transfixing speed, do we — 


experience fear or joy or hate as a man of the Middle Ages did? If 
we have faith, do we believe in the same manner? In short, is there a 
history of emotions as there is a political, military, or an economic 
history? Is there an evolution of human feelings as there is a history 
connected with the totality of events and features of a society and a 
civilisation? This is, schematically presented, one of the questions which 
has preoccupied Lucien Febvre, whose seventy-fifth anniversary has 
recently been celebrated in Paris: on this occasion there were offered 


him two volumes entitled Eventail de ’Histoire Vivante to which over ~ 


fifty scholars have contributed, who represent the most varied countries 
and all sciences which seek to know more of man and his past. 


“Daily Contrast between Light and Dark’ 

Febvre was probably the first to pose this kind of question in such 
a cléar-cut manner, although it had previously preoccupied other pene- 
trating minds. The great Dutch humanist Johan Huizinga remarked, in 
his book The Autumn of the Middle Age, that during this period there 
was imposed a brutal daily contrast between light and dark, and not 
only imposed on country people but on those of the towns as well, by 
the rude techniques of lodging and lighting. One passed suddenly, with 
the curfew, from a tumultuous animation (often in restricted spaces, the 
main room where children, adults, servants and masters busied them- 
selves) to the total silence of night. And Huizinga mentions that these 
conditions have influenced the contrasted sensibility, made of sharp 
oppositions, so frequent in men of this period. 

The feeling was at that time taut in the extreme between two poles: 
the law of retaliation, inherited from paganism, and the terror of sin, 
inculcated by Christianity. But for these violent temperaments ‘ sin’ is 
often another name for the actions of their enemies. In our modern 
western Civilisation, we are always trying to temper the penalties with 
lucidity and precaution; Huizinga has shown us the men of the late 
Middle Ages, knowing nothing but the brutal alternatives of death or 
grace: death frequently inspired by vengeance, grace by pity. All 
human feeling is ambivalent, which means that it conveys at the same 
time itself and its contrary. The study of the civilisation of the Middle 
Ages suggests that there are epochs where the passage from one to 
another, from cruelty to pity, from hatred to love, occurs more fre- 
quently and violently; epochs where feelings are specially contagious. 
Indeed, in such an environment and in such a psychological climate, 
the action of men one on another (lacking the printed word and the 
mass media of today) exerts itself in a direct and particularly intense 
manner. Thus the famous Dominican Vincent Ferrier, whose sermons 
reconciled enemies, drew tears from those who listened to him; and we 
find many parallel instances concerning religious sensibility, for 
example, in the Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux of the abbé 
Henri Bremond. 3 


Preoccupation with Death 


For the period of the Renaissance, and to be more exact the two 


centuries between 1450 and 1650, most interesting research has been 


carried out by a young Italian historian working in France, M. Alberto 
Tenenti; especially on the evolution of the attitudes and feelings towards 
death. Here is another set of emotions whose history is yet to be written. 
In a study entitled Ars moriendi, ‘The Art of Dying’, M. Tenenti 


remarks that, during these centuries, animism, occultism, Cabbala, 
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superstition have played a dominant role in human sensi- 
Thus never, perhaps, has this mystical world gripped man so 
the moment when he was going to free himself. Never, in 
in the western civilisation has the sense of death occupied a 
ortant place. More than any other religion of the hereafter, 
the majority of men of that time, should 


Se 


be called the religion of death. M. Tenenti has made especial use of 
documents taken from the arts of this period (particularly in his essay 
on Life and Death in the Fifteenth Century) to focus the emotions of 
men and women of this epoch. 

But literary documents also enable us to grasp certain aspects of 
sensibility, or affectivity in its evolution. Modern psychology has insisted 
on the close interconnection between intellectual and affective life. A 
historical study of man’s feelings and emotions cannot remain indepen- 
dent of the way in which he perceives with his senses. It is clear that our 
ancestors of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance had not the same 
patterns of perception concerning space and time, as we today. Real 
clocks in the sixteenth century were still rare, rudely constructed, and 
worked but a few hours. Only a few privileged people, noblemen and 
princes, prided themselves on the possession of such a clock. The 
clepsydras, with sand or water, were hardly more common. People were 
ignorant of their own age, uncertain of their birth-date: even an 
Erasmus, a Luther, a Calvin. As for the mass, they did not worry about 
the exact hour, and contented themselves to know it only when the 
churchbell rang (taking for granted it gave the right time). The rest 
trusted in the sun, the plants, the passage or the songs of the birds. 
Professeur Febvre has said that it was the period, in the west, of ‘ float- 
ing time, sleeping time ’; one finds a comparable attitude with the Slavs 
before the Soviet industrialisation, and with most primitive peoples. 


The Standard of Pace 

How could the relations between space and time, their influence on 
the sensibility of man, be the same as today in men who knew of 
nothing quicker than the gallop of a horse or, more often, their own 
pace or the pace of an ox pulling a plough? It seems almost as though 
they did not observe their surroundings with the same natural organs 
as we do. 

In his admirable work on The Problem of Unbelief in the Sixteenth 
Century, Lucien Febvre has analysed poetical texts of this period. 
Indeed it is interesting to study methodically the imagery which poets 
use, as it is related to the different senses and reveals how the sensibility 
is oriented in the society for which they write and whose feelings they 
express. Thus, considering in their entirety the different poetical streams, 
one can grasp an important aspect of sensibility and its evolution. These 
French texts of the sixteenth century prove that the visual perceptions 
are poorer than those of smell, taste, or hearing; hearing in particular 
seems constantly to precede and remain more important than sight. The 
whole literature, prose and poetry, manifests this curious primacy. 
Except a few (of which Rabelais is the most remarkable) all the writers 
of the sixteenth century, contrary to the novelists of today, do not know 
how to draw a sketch, to visualise a person in the flesh, or a place, to 
make it seem ‘real’ to a reader. There is a way in which sight is the 
most abstract of the senses, the geometrical sense par excellence. This 
sense was then relatively poor, which is explicable if you remember the 
general conditions of life for men of that time: their permanent and 
direct contact with the natural elements, the seasons, the rhythms of 
nature, their impregnation by the natural environment (even when they 
lived in towns) constantly nourished them with a rich store of sensual 
imagery. 

In our machine age, many new factors interfere with this: among 
them the action of all kinds of techniques which incite and besiege man, 
during his working hours as well as during his leisure time, introducing 
intermediaries, screens between him and the elements of nature with 
which his ancestors were so permanently and directly in contact. I want 
simply to suggest here that the sensibility of man, born, grown, moulded 
in the middle of this technica! world, submitted to the mechanisation 
of work, of transport, man of the age of the radio, of television, of the 
cinema, is not the same as that of contemporaries of Copernicus or even 
of Shakespeare: this does not mean that certain masterpieces are not 
capable of moving men diversely but eternally. 

In what concerns the genesis of the sensibility, with a child brought up 

(continued on page 1021) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, December 1 


United States and Nationalist China con- 
clude a mutual security treaty pledging 
United States protection to Formosa 


Minister of National Insurance announces 
in Commons details about increases in 
pensions; insurance contributions for 
employers and employed are to be raised 
by one shilling 

Minister of Defence states that drastic re- 
ductions are to be made in the anti- 
aircraft gun defences because nuclear 
weapons and modern aircraft have made 
them less effective 


Thursday, December 2 


Heavy floods in Lake District cause closing 
of works and schools 


Moscow conference on European security 
ends with a declaration: that the western 
agreements on Germany are calculated to 
increase the threat of atomic war 


M. Mendés-France states that it is essential 
that the Paris agreements should be rati- 
fied by France before the end of the year 


Friday, December 3 


The Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Thomas Phillips recommends that old 
age pensions should be paid three years 
later than at present 


Mr. Strydom, the new South African Prime 
Minister, broadcasts on his racial policy 


London Transport Commission rejects a 
claim by busmen for further wage 
increases 


Saturday, December 4 


Heavy gales damage buildings in many 
parts of Britain; at Fleetwood the sea 
wall is breached 

Head of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt 
is condemned to death, but the sentence 
is commuted to life imprisonment 

U.N. General Assembly unanimously 
approves. plan for peaceful use of atomic 
energy 


Sunday, December 5 


Christian Democrats gain seats in west 
Berlin elections after heavy poll 


Chief cashier of the Bank of England is 
appointed first General Manager of the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration of India 


Monday, December 6 


National Union of Railwaymen asks for 
meeting with Minister of Transport 
about wages 


Opposition amendment on Address to 
Queen defeated by 300 votes to 267 


Anglo-Egyptian Treaty ratified in Cairo 


Tuesday, December 7 


Resolution by sixteen nations is submitted 
to Secretary-General of U.N. seeking 
release of prisoners by Chinese Govern- 
ment 


Commons debate economic and financial 
matters on amendment to Address 


Post Office accounts show increased surplus 
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Laying wreaths on the sea during a 
memorial service held on the Rams- 
gate lifeboat on December 3 for the 
men who lost their lives in the.South 
Goodwin lightship the previous week 


Johannes Strydom, who has succeeded 
Dr. Malan as Prime Minister of South 
Africa and leader of the Nationalist 
Party. A resolute Republican and an 
uncompromising upholder of white 
supremacy, Mr. Strydom expressed the 
belief this week that apartheid must be 
speeded up and extended 
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Mr. Richard Lewis and Miss Magda Laszlo in the leading. roles of 

William Walton’s new opera ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ which, conducted. by 

Malcolm Sargent, was performed for the first time at Covent Garden 

December 3. The work was originally commissioned by the B.B.C. for bro: 
casting. The librettist is Christopher Hassall 


Part of a model, on exhibition at the Royal Institution, London, of the atomic power station to be built a Dounte 


north Scotland. The steel-sphere (150 feet in diameter) is to house the reactor which will generate 
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breach, about 300 yards long, which was torn by the gales in 
the concrete sea wall at Fleetwood, Lancashire, last week. In view 
f the high tides expected this week, an emergency plan was 
Mmmediately put into operation, and lorries, running day and night 
hroughout the week-end, brought thousands of tons of stone and 
ubble to fill the gap. Plans for the possible evacuation of more 
i than 2,000 people were also prepared 


H.M.S. Apollo, flagship of Admiral Sir Michael Denny, 

Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, photographed as she lay 

at anchor in the Pool of London last week-end. The Apollo, a 

4,000-ton minelayer, is believed to be the biggest warship to 

sail so far up the Thames, and the first flagship of the 

British fleet to moor in the Pool for 200 years. The Lord 
Mayor visited the ship on December 3 


England’s first goal being scored in the international football match against Germany (the world cham- 
« pions) at Wembléy on December 1. England won, 3—1 


Be 


ee: 


A nine-foot bronze statue of Mahatma Gandhi which was 

recently unveiled at Baroda by Dr. Prasad, the President of 

India. Standing by the statue is the sculptor, Professor Hans 
Doring, of Baroda University 


Left: the field moving off after the meet of the Heythrop 
Hunt last week in the Cotswold village of Lower Slaughter, 
Gloucestershire 
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British steel builds 
Alaskan fuel highway | 


On the morning of the 9th April, 1954, the s.s. 
‘Klaus Schoke’ sailed from Glasgow with more steel 
pipes in her holds than had ever been loaded on one 
ship before. 

She was bound for Alaska. There, this British steel 
will build a fuel pipeline. It will stretch from Haines to 
Fairbanks and follow part of the route of the famous 
Alaska Highway. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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siege $0. Tequenty.i in a family where he himself uses the telephone 
his earliest days, listens to the radio, watches the television with 
his elders, there is born a sentiment of external reality, of human pre- 
© sence, very different from those which a child of his age could have 
experienced a century or even a half century ago. Systematic enquiries 
about adolescents have not been pursued on this subject, to my know- 
ledge, but some clear-minded teachers have been interested by the 


_ psychological and emotional differences between pupils living in the 


calm environment of a small provincial town and those of a large 
Parisian high school, situated in the heart of intense city life, who, 
Jeaving the class, find in their family the same tumultuous rhythm 
again. On the eve of the second world war, one of my colleagues, 
Edmund Lachenbacker, killed at Dunkirk, mentioned to me some results 
of his observations which showed notable differences in the forms of 
attention and sensibility between the two groups. But it is clear that 
these empirical findings should be tested by modern methods of experi- 
mental psychology. 

This decline of direct contact between men in many activities of 
work, war, and leisure is one of the main characteristics of life in a 
technical civilisation. The multiplication of tele-communications in the 
workshops and the use of automatic machines, to quote only these two 
examples, have their effects on the work and the sensibility of the 
operatives. Furthermore, many workers, particularly the semi-skilled, 
are always prevented from seeing a task right through to the end. This 
is one of the essential features of mass-production, and, according to 
the research of Kurt Lewin and his disciples, this weighs heavily on 
the affectivity of workers. 

The patterns of time and space which have been so deeply modified 
int our technical civilisation influence not only the way of seeing things 
daily but also the forms of art and the aesthetic emotions. It is interest- 
ing to consider in this light certain streams of modern painting as 
expressions of our technical civilisation. Unlike what happened in the 
Renaissance, sight since then has played a considerable role; sensibility 
becomes more and more ‘abstract’, tending to identify itself with a 


_ geometrical vision. Our civilisation, in its entirety, produces a multi- 


plicity of articles which are mass-produced and studied according to 
new forms (what you call in Great Britain industrial design); and so 
it tends to create new rules of beauty and to stimulate new forms of 
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aesthetic emotions in a. growing mass of people. Without taking part 
in the dispute between the slanderers-and the supporters of the aesthetic 
forms of the Machine Age, o: dhe e can note that the traditional perfection . 
of the articles directly shaped in the primary matter (wood, leather, 
iron, clay, etc.) which can be called the artisan’s perfection, is being 
complemented by another kind of beauty: the beauty of machine-made 
products, which corresponds to new forms of sensibility. 

In a neighbouring field, the one of musical sensibility, there is un- 
doubtedly an evolution which also deserves mention. Saint-Exupéry, 
writing while in an American airbase in Tunisia from which, a few 
months later, he was to take his last flight, lived in the midst of a 
constant din which, as he. said, was also ‘a terrible human desert’; 
he noted that the modern man, the man of the technical civilisation, 
deprived of his entire creative powers, ‘knows no longer, from the 
depths of his village, how to create a dance or compose a song ’. Good 
ethnologists such as M. André Varagnac, see the principal cause of 
this decline of popular art in France in the diffusion of techniques 
which gnaw slowly at the technical civilisation. It is accompanied by a 
profound transformation of sensibility among the masses, who gradually 
feel the need of different rhythms, expressing tension, fever, the intensity 
of new conditions of life—such as the rhythms of jazz-and the different 
kinds of ‘hot’ music which have successively, for thirty years, con- 
quered the favour of the masses. 

I have not the time here to mention the different categories of moral, 
literary, artistic, and social documents which the historian of sensibility 
can use to seize upon the human feelings in their changing forms. Nor 
can I here enter into a discussion, which would be of great interest, on 
the relations between an evolutionary conception of sensibility, on one 
side, and, on the other, the existence of masterpieces of art or literature; 
Egyptian sculpture, the tragedies of Aeschylus, gothic cathedrals; 
masterpieces which give birth to reactions, varied indeed, but constant 
through the ages among men of societies and civilisations. It has been 
my intention, merely, starting from a few contemporary researches, 
to recall that, since man’s personality, body and soul, according to 
modern science, has a profound unity, there is no wonder that his 
feelings, so intimately bound to all other aspects of his behaviour 
and to his material condition, evolve with him in his entirety, 
swept along by the vast stream of history—which is itself the stream 
of life—Third Programme 


The Prime Minister’s Portrait’ 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


RAHAM SUTHERLAND certainly has a way with him of 
imposing his vision on our consciousness. During the Battle of 
Britain he did a series of pictures of urban devastation, and for 
the next few years we went round London excitedly discovering 
Sutherlands wherever bombs had left their mark in murky, vertiginous 
perspectives and blind, battered walls. Nature was imitating art, as it 
should. Art imitated his art as well, for this series, together with his 
Welsh landscapes, constituted the most dominant influence on English 
painting of the "forties. 
Then he started to paint portraits, and by the time his first two public 


faces had been seen in public places, he had become our most talked-of 


portrait-painter, not only in the gossip columns of the newspapers 


_ owned by the press baron who has become his faithful Sancho Panza, 


_ but in quite highbrow circles. So it was hardly surprising that, once the 
committee advising on Sir Winston Churchill’s presentation portrait had 
decided to commission it from a serious artist, Sutherland should have 
been their choice. 

What is surprising is that Sutherland should have achieved such 
eminence as a portraitist when his many gifts do not happen to include 
two which might be considered indispensable to a portrait painter. In 


the first place, he never seems really happy with oil paint: like many 


= 


good English painters of the past, his talents are best suited to a water- 
| Shou medium (in his case gouache). In the second place, he has little 
not in drawing the human figure, and evidently no great knowledge 
its articulation. It is significant that, in the Churchill portrait, the 
drawing of the face is adequate, that of the hands quite beautiful, that 
ed body weak. That is to say, the parts which can be 
sight are well drawn, but the parts which depend on an 
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The head gives us a decent likeness and a sensitive interpretation of 
a great man’s personality. And the weaknesses elsewhere are largely 
offset by the characteristically poetic use of colour—the mysteriously 
beautiful mustard yellow which not only fills the background but is 
diffused through the,greys and pinks of the figure. Indeed, the portrait 
owes so much to its handling of colour that any black-and-white repro- 
duction altogether falsifies its effect. So much so that in reproduction 
the figure’s posture has somehow acquired a rather embarrassing awk- 
wardness of which there is certainly no hint in the original (which critics 
were invited to see in London last Friday). 

Altogether, then, this is a pleasing picture and a respectable portrait. 
It is, however, more effective than moving; it does not rise 
above journalism. For the shapes and marks on the canvas, other than 
in the hands, are devoid of the music, the radiance, of form and surface 
which emerge when a painting is conceived in terms of forms and not, as 
here, of features, and when the paint itself vibrates with life. There are 
half-a-dozen artists in this country who have produced portraits which 
possess these qualities, but very few of them have been official portraits, 
And I do not think that any of these artists could, for one reason or 
another, have been expected to fulfil this particular commission more 
adequately than Sutherland has done in producing what is easily his 
best portrait. 

Still, it is difficult not to feel a twinge of regret that the commission 
was not offered to the greatest living portrait-painter, Kokoschka. To 
the inevitable objection that it would have been unsuitable to employ a 
foreign artist for such an occasion, it can be answered that Kokoschka 
did choose this country as his place of refuge from the nazis. It would 
have been a rather civilised gesture to make him the agent of parlia- 
ment’s tribute to Winston Churchill. 


- of the first millennium before Christ. 


_ neighbours to the east. The Etruscans 
- were next door, and there was contact 


HE best of the Sardinian statuettes on exhibition (until 


December 22) at the Arts Council in St. James’s Square have | 


travelled to London from one of the provincial, out-of-the-way 
capitals of the Mediterranean, from the National Museum in 


the dry town of Cagliari. I saw them there many years ago, powerful - 


among the. drabness of Carthaginian and Roman objects, dusty, totter- 
ing on their mounts, waiting for the wide admiration they deserved. 
Other archaic cultures of the Mediterranean have left figurines of a 
pent, condensed 
quality. But these 
bronzes have their 
own characteristic. 
They have a stillness 
and a nerve which 
cannot be forgotten, 
and which make this 
small exhibition one 
of the finest to be 
sent to London for 
a long while. 
Archaeologically 
the story remains 
imperfect. Sardinia 
is ~ scattered with 


A cow(?) vee? from-the Abini group; length 
34 inches 


of a_ stock- breeding, farming, sea- 
faring, apparently quarrelsome people 
who flourished in the middle centuries 


Perhaps, like their Etruscan neigh- 
bours on the mainland, they had come 
from Asia Minor. The nuraghi they 
built, grey stumps now in the brittle 
landscape of the island, are made of 
large stones without mortar. In form 
and a certain degree of dull grandeur, 
they are not unlike the Scottish brochs 
of the Iron Age, broch and nuraghe 
having had much the same purpose. 
It is these dully grand builders of 
Sardinia who have left a sculpture 
anything but dull, in these defiant 
vehicles of their religious emotion 
and ritual. 

The bronzes vary in height from 
ten to forty centimetres. Most of them 
were probably offerings; and they 
seem the work of artists of a tech- 
nologically conservative culture, who 
were yet energised by more advanced 


with Crete and Mycenae. Sardinian 
copper was plentiful, the Sards main- 
taining their bronze technology when 
most of the Mediterranean world had 
taken to iron as well as bronze. 
These ‘ Nuragic’ Sardinians were 
interested in themselves. Figures of 
animals, from bull to fox, are lumpy ~~ 
and loose bits of metal; not the tense 
artifacts, the tense images of desire, 
often made among peoples who live 
by the hunt alone. Man to deity 
was their concern. Their own selves, ; 


_——-s Bronzes from Sardinia 


et By GEOFFREY GRIGSON | 


nuraghi, tribal castles 


A tribal chieftain, Nuragic period; height 11s inches 


especially fighters, chieftains, or priests, if the statuettes are rightly 
interpreted, concerned them more than other creatures. No. 8, 
for instance, stands erect and spare inside his glass case at the Arts 
Council, a great sword on his shoulder, his body arched backwards 
a little, his head also curved back, in the attitude of power and swank. 
No. 3 (illustrated here), chieftain, priest, giver of laws, dispenser of 
justice, or whatever he may be, differs in gear, in pose, and in spirit. He - 


wears a long, smooth cloak of bronze. Holding to a staff with his left 


hand, he raises his other as though blessing. or imparting tranquillity. F 
Each of the finest statuettes has an exacting formal organisation. 
Examine the Two Wrestlers (No. 7), four inches long by six inches — 
high. Like the other bronzes, this one is a work of free sculpture, 
effective from most points of view. The wrestling, yet arrested bodies 
are in opposition of mass and line. One wrestler holds the other 
down. Head is turned away from. head. One body is horizontal, one 
tilted. The wrestler on top lowers one knee below his opponent’s body, 
pressing the other knee to his groin. By contrast, the hand on the 
side of the lower knee is raised, the hand on the side of the higher 
knee is lowered. These shyt impart a movement t inside the ‘Stillness 8 
of the group. 
If the figures in their cases are small> their nerve allows them no 
effect of being insignificant. The calmness of some of theth, as though — 
face to face with deity, needs special remark, Note in particular the 
woman in a cloak holding out a bowl (No. 34). The elegance,’ the 
dignity of her Lee: from head to hand and bowl, give her a calm, 
strong grace such as one enjoys in 
early Chinese sculpture. 

It may be ungrateful to say so, yet 
an exhibition so important deserved 
-more trouble. The catalogue account 
appears to have been translated either — 
by an Eskimo or a sentient typewriter 
on the Council’s staff. Archaeologically 
more reliable accounts of Sardinia 
could have been obtained from Eng- 
lish scholars. Some descriptive titles 
have no warrant, numbers in case and 
catalogue do not always agree, and 
upon its own hook the. Arts Council 
does not risk _any lead. It says these 
figures are ‘ charming ’; ; they will 
‘interest’ archaeologist and art his- 
torian, they will appeal to modern 
sculptors and ‘indeed to all who 
appreciate the influence of primitive 

art on contemporary taste’. But why 
shouldn’t they excite everybody for 
their own virtue, simply? 

Like all the better archaic or primi- 
tive sculpture, these Sardinian bronzes 
exhibit the. power of belief. They 
have such quality, are so exact and 
so moving in their form, after two- 
and-a-half thousand. years, only be- 
cause the formal cunning was pitched 
so far by the intensity of a purpose, 
which controlled and animated the 
style and filled the sculptor. Many 
sculptors were at work in one sculptor, 5 
every time. The formal cunning was 
the vehicle of more than itself. 
Style, form, equilibrium, rhythm, 
abstraction, these sculptures teach us, 
make a dry deity, who neither grins 
nor is grave, who is not niger Bop vibes 
indeed much more than a 
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most British 


tractor manufacturers 


rely on 


hydraulic pumps 


The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford + Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 


hydraulics - aircraft equipment 
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The Plessey unique design HYDRAULIC 
PUMP is the basis of the heavy lift operation 

of agricultural implements in modern 

British ‘‘ powered” cultivation. 

It is typical of countless vital products 
supplied by Plessey to the Mechanical, Electrical, 
Electronic and Aircraft engineering industries. 
Managements in these industries are invited 
to acquaint themselves with the vast 
development and productive potential of the 
Plessey Group of Companies when 
considering forward production of 


finely engineered equipments. 


* 


lIlustrated are: The Massey-Harris 744 Diesel, 
the Bristol ‘22’, the McCormick International 
Super BWD-6 and the New Fordson Major. 
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From New Zealand’s Southern Alps fo the snow-capped 
mountains of Norway, in tropic rains or desert -heat, in. 
the five continents and across the seven seas Pressed Steel 
bodywork maintains and enhances the British tradition 


of craftsmanship in engineering. 
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PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 


CAR BODIES 


FROM OXFORD ~~ | 
- tothe highways of the world nee ere a 
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Fourteenth century stonework—and twentieth century steel. The mellowness of age— 
F ; , pst ts \ sae 
_and the power of modern industry. Oxford knows both and is great because of each. - 


From this beautiful city, British cars travel to the four corners of the world. 


I 


British cars are a familiar sight—and Pressed 
Steel bodywork a guarantee of enduring strength. 


World’s tallest trees. North of San Francisco, 

U.S. Highway 101 runs mile after mile through 
~ groves of giant Redwoods soaring 300 feet into 
- the sky. Of all British cars exported to the New 

World the majority has bodywork by Pressed 


RAY ¥) Steel Company Limited. 


- 
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Cars are one of Britain’s greatest, most valuable 
exports — earning vital hard currency, maintaining 
employment, building prosperity. Pressed Steel 
Company Limited is proud to be associated not only 
with many of the most famous names in the British — 
motor-car_ industry, including Austin, Daimler, 
Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commer- . 
cial, M.G., Riley, Rover, Singer and. Wolseley, but 
with other manufacturers yet toachieve world renown, — ; 3 
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Factories : COWLEY, OXFORD +» THEALE, BERKSHIRE + LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 
Head Office: cowtny. + London Office: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.E , 
‘MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, +s 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES ” . ; 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The British Commonwealth 
Sir,—Professor Wheare, in his otherwise 
admirable review of Mr. Morrison’s book (THE 
_ LisTENER, November 25), gives a misleading 
impression of the general feeling towards strong 
government. He says, quite rightly, that people 
tend to think that there is something wrong 
with a government that for any reason is de- 
feated in the division lobby. We do feel that in 
the interests of good government party leaders 


should be able to rely on their following. This. 


feeling does not necessarily mean, however, that 
people are satisfied with the present relationship 
between the excutive and back-benchers. 

‘There is, in fact, a compromise between 
strong (if not authoritarian) leadership and the 
stigma of a government defeat. Many people in 
and out of the House would be glad to see an 
extension of the free vote. It must be admitted 


at once that in most cases free votes are not 


possible, especially where important government 
legislation is concerned. We must also bear in 
mind the increased scope free votes give to that 
mixed blessing the pressure group. Nevertheless, 
free votes could and should be more frequent 
than they are at present. They give-a chance for 
the display of initiative on the part of the pri- 
vate member and give him the incentive to do 
some thinking for himself without benefit of 
* party line’. Free voting is one of the few ways 
in which the private member can express his 
individuality without the prestige of the govern- 
ment or party leadership being adversely 
affected, It should be allowed more often. 

~ Yours, etc., 

Oxford BriAN N. NICOL 


Sir,—Since Professor K. C. Wheare knows 
Trollope’s writings well enough to value them 
as a source of information on the British Con- 
stitution in the nineteenth century, I wonder 
that he does not realise how untrue is his state- 


ment in ‘A New Vindication of the British- 


Constitution’ that Trollope was ‘a Civil Ser- 
vant only in his spare time’, and how much 
Trollope would have resented it—even if it were 
said half humorously. 

In his Autobiography he writes: 

I have since felt occasionally that it has been 
supposed that I left the Post Office under pres- 
sure,—because I attended to hunting and my 
literary work rather than to postal matters. As 
it had for many years been my ambition to be a 
thoroughly good servant to the public, and to 
give the public much more than I took in the 
shape “of salary, this feeling has sometimes 
annoyed me. And as I am still a little sore on 
the subject, and as I would not have it imagined 
after my death that I slighted the public service 
to which I belonged, I will venture here to give 

the reply which was sent to the letter containing 
my resignation. . . . [It] may be taken as evidence 
that I did not allow my literary enterprises to 

» interfere with my office work. A man who takes 

_ public money without earning it is to me so 
odious that I can find no pardon for him in my 
heart. . . . Nothing would annoy me more than 
to think that I should ever be supposed to have 
been among the number. 


Yours, etc., 


Belfast J. L. Lorp 


ae ‘The Law and Obscenity 


Sir,—Mr. Forster’s plea (in THe LISTENER, 
ber 11) for some legal definition of ‘ de- 


lawyers, that which says that some problems 

with “matters . . . of fact’. The ‘fact’ 
that ‘the law’ contains so many wildly ambigu- 
ous terms is a correlative of the practical lawyer’s 
faith in the paramount importance of certainty 
in the law. ‘ 

Of course, as Mr. Vaines says, the common 
law leaves ‘the actual facts to the laymen’. 
Whether an accused man did stab the deceased, 
or whether a plaintiff does suffer a disability as 
a result of being run over by the defendant, are 
questions of ‘actual facts’ often left to a jury 
to decide. Juries are also asked more complex 
questions, such as, was there provocation for the 
accused’s act, or was the defendant guilty of 
negligence. Such questions involve general stan- 
dards of the conduct of ordinary men not re- 
ducible to catalogues of specific kinds of events, 
let alone to measurable specification providing 
for quantitative discrimination like those in ‘ five 
pints and one is sober, five-and-a-half pints and 


“one is drunk’. Terms like ‘ provocation’ and 


“negligence ’, however, do receive legal defini- 
tion: juries do receive definite guidance about 
their meaning within the context of legal rules. 
It is not altogether inapt, although without 
further explanation it may be misleading, to say 
that the question of what constitutes ‘ provoca- 


-tion’” is a question of law to be answered by a 


judge in general terms, and that the question 
whether in a particular case there has been pro- 
vocation is a question of fact-to be answered by 
the verdict of the jury in respect of a particular 
accused. 

Mr. Forster’s point that there is no legal 
definition of ‘deprave and corrupt’ is sound. 
Of course, laws may properly contain terms of 
general significance (all language other than 
strings of proper names does). But ‘ deprave and 
corrupt’ permits of translation into many sets 
of general terms. If a jury were permitted to 
select in any casé any set of general terms it 
likes then its function would be very different 
from that of finding ‘actual facts’ like a stab- 
bing, or complex ‘facts’ like provocation. It 
would not be inapt to describe the function of 
such a jury as-that of determining the law of 
obscenity it wished to apply. 

For the lawyer who is not an expert in the case 
law, it would appear, assuming, as is fairly clear, 
that the Hicklin rule of obscenity is limited to 
the area of sex, that judges have at least three 
tests of ‘deprave and corrupt’ that they can 
choose. They are (i) description of sexual play 
and intercourse; (ii) excitation of erotic desire; 
(iii) incitement to disregard society’s conventions 
about sex. The American courts appear to have 
rejected the first test in favour of the second, 
and to have decided that literature is obscene 
only if of such a character as to arouse erotic 
desire in the ordinary adult. But when the 
various interests of members of society are all 
considered is there not much to be said for the 
third test?>—Yours, etc., 


Crawfordsburn — J. L. MONTROSE 


Sir,—Mr. Matthew Fenton (THE LISTENER, 


. December 2), like others before him, wishes to 


link obscenity with the increase in sexual 
offences, as cause and effect. It is curious that 
he does not consider the likelihood of both 
obscenity and the offences deriving from other 
causes. The vast majority of the ‘ consumers’ of 


obscenity are repressed people who seek—and. 


often find—a fantasy outlet for their confused 
and thwarted feelings in such publications; 


these men and women form the section of the 
population least likely to disturb the peace. 
Two of the chief reasons for sex disturbances 
today are the economic situation which prevents 
early marriage for young people and the small 
size of the average family—factors which make 
for disturbances and exaggerations of all kinds. 
Pornography and obscenity—which have 
‘flourished’ in a fairly constant proportion 
from ancient times to the present day—may 
shock all sorts of people, but (in general) they 
do not harm them. Let the reformers turn to 
education and family life for their fields of 
activity: obscenity is a pathetic and not-worth- 
while target for their efforts —Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 C. H. Gress-SMITH 


John Locke 


Sir,—I should like to make a few comments 
on the courteous letter from Professor Shirras 
on John Locke which you published in THE 
LISTENER of December 2. 

In your own editorial in the number which 
contained the first of the three talks on Locke 
you say: ‘ Though it has usually been customiary 
to say that Locke’s Treatises of Government 
were a justification of our revolution of 1688, 
it is likely that they were written before’. An 
analysis of all the surviving Locke papers, and 
not only those mentioned by Professor Shirras, 
goes to confirm your statement, Sir, and to revise 
the traditional belief he quotes from Leslie 
Stephen and Sir Charles Firth, the belief that 
Locke wrote the book at the time of the Revolu- 
tion and as its supreme philosophical justifica- 
tion. A different view will appear in my forth- 
coming edition of the Treatises to be published 
by the Cambridge Press. Since Professor Shirras 
names them both, I should like to mention the 
help I have received in this undertaking from 
the distinguished work of my friend Dr. Von 
Leyden, both on the Bodleian papers and in his 


. recent edition of Locke on Natural Law, and 


from the generous Mr. Houghton who went out 
of his way to place his notebook at my disposal 
in New York last year. This last volume, it 
might be mentioned, is not primarily a 
Commonplace Book, but the most important of 
a long series of Locke’s notebooks, and it con- 
tains some interesting colonial references. 

Professor Shirras thinks that I have done less 
than justice to Locke as a thinker. I am sorry 
he should have got this impression, for Locke’s 
philosophy was not my subject, though I 
referred to its great importance and tremendous 
influence. It seems possible that he may have 
not my talk in mind but that of Mr. Gregory, 
who did expound Locke’s thought, and took the 
view that he was no thinker, but a philosophical 
journalist. My comment on this, Sir, would be 
to invoke your own journalistic authority. 

I hope Mr. Shirras is willing to believe that in 
the detailed study already mentioned, Locke’s 
earlier service with the Council of Trade and 
the Carolina Company is being taken into 
account. I must here direct him to the learned 
article referred to in my talk, which will appear 
in a forthcoming number of the William & Mary 
Quarterly. There the ‘ scholarly approximations 
and exceptions’ which I mentioned will be set 
out in full. There, too, he will find the detailed 
case for assuming that the 1697 Commission, 
and not so much the earlier Committees, was the 
beginning of what we call the Board of Trade. 


Yours, ete., 
Cambridge PETER LASLETT 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis ? 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 
from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 


has long been used to soften hard water. ‘CALGON’ is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 
A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 


LONDON =: 
raw. 166 


Chemicals for Industry 
: | 49 PARK LANE 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


Px Sa. of Botha 

Sir ;—In a recent overseas broadcast on Botha, 
a passage was omitted for reasons of time from 
Mr. Justice Feetham’s contribution. 

When Botha became Prime Minister of The 
Transvaal, an Imperial Conference was to be 


held ‘in ‘London in April 1907, to which 
Campbell Bannerman thought that Botha would 


be too busy to come. Dr. Jameson intervened: 


and insisted that Botha should be invited to join 
the conference. His biographer, Dr. Engelenberg, 
who went with Botha to London, records what a 
lasting. impression was made on Botha by the 
reception he met with in England, not only 
officially, -but socially and privately, during his 
stay in London. He quotes Botha as having 
spoken to him wonderingly and with emotion of 
the way in which relatives of British officers who 
had been killed in the South African War wel- 
comed him and treated him, the leader of the 
former enemies, as a personal friend. 

At this Imperial Conference, Botha and 
Jameson became devoted allies. The Boer 
General who for two years had shaken the 
foundations of the British Empire became the 
fidus Achates of the raider Jameson whose crime 
had brought on the South African War. 

When it was over, the German Government 
sent to South Africa an able Jewish statesman 
whose name escapes me, though I met him 
dining at Government House at Cape Town. As 
I afterwards learned, he was sent to get into 
touch with the Boer generals, who he 
assumed would side with Germany if and when 
the Germans were at war with Britain. He lived 


to see Botha and Smuts as British generals at 


the head of the Boer commandos fighting the 
Germans. . — 

The story throws light on the strength of the 
British Commonwealth which Sir Oliver Franks 
is now emphasising in his Reith Lectures. 
Yours, etc., 


Oxtord LIONEL CURTIS 


Translating by Machine 

Sir,—I was greatly interested by the recent 
broadcast on electronic translation machines 
(an excerpt from which was. printed in THE 
LISTENER of December 2), in which we were 
given the following sample of translation from 
the Russian. ‘ When waste product wood-work- 
ing plants-to heat under pressure with 0.1 per 
cent. sulphuric acid obtained such means to pro- 
cess in wine alcohol’. The speaker’s comment 
was that this, after all, is not so different from 


_ the sort of English in” which much science is 


ordinarily written’. One wonders whether the 
humour of this remark is conscious or uncon- 
scious. . 

If translation machines are meant only for 
work on scientific texts, then all is well, though 
the new method seems merely to be a speedy 
version of the schoolboy’s idea of translating 


from French by looking up each word in a 


oie dictionary. ‘fe viens de le faire’ emerges 

‘I come from it to. do’. It will be urged that 
peak machines are in their infancy, and too 
much must not be expected at first, but I have 
no hesitation in saying that when a mechanical 
contraption can produce a translation (i.e., a real 
translation, and not a cross between Basic and 
Babu) I will eat my hat. 

The whole scheme is based on the ‘ arithmeti- 


; cal fallacy ’ that there is an automatic equivalent 


words of 


in English for every foreign word, or, in the 
the broadcast, ‘when a card with a 
es ge? ‘on it was put into one side of 
the machine, another card with the English 


- equivalent came out at the other end’. Really? 
Bas ‘scientists able to inform us what a word is?. 


is a robot to know that a Parisian boite de 
nui ee eee aol not a ‘box of night’, 
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_ or even a ‘ tin-can from harms’? The real. point 


is that this expression is really one word and 
not three separate ones. 

Scientists have much to learn about the nature 
of language. Could a machine translate into 
German or French such a ‘ simple’ sentence as 
“The cat sat on the mat’? I confess that I 
am unable to do so, because I do not understand 
this sentence unless it is embodied in a context. 
Does the verb mean ‘ was seated’ or ‘ sat down’? 
Many languages carefully distinguish the two 
ideas. 

It would be very pleasant indeed if machines 
could do the hard and monotonous work of 
translation for us, but the inescapable fact is 
that translation is not a mechanical process but 
an extremely difficult art. Simple faith in’ the 
possibility of really effective translation machines 
is typical of the twentieth-century belief that ‘ it 
can be done just as well by machines (if not 
better)’. We must learn to distinguish between 
language and mathematics.—Yours, etc., 

Southampton BRIAN FOSTER 


Pronunciation ‘of English 

Sir,—As a Yankee may I protest against Rose 
Macaulay’s rejection of the trisyllabic pronun- 
ciation. of ‘medicine’, which she dubs parvenu 
(THe LIsTENER, November 4). In Book IV, 
Canto XII, stanza 21, of ‘ The Faerie Queene’, 
written by no Scot or Yankee or, eke, parvenu, 
we read: 

Which when his mother saw, she in her mind 

Was troubled sore, ne wist well what to weene. 

Ne could by search not any meanes out-find 

The secret cause and nature of his teene, 

Whereby she might apply some medicine. 

Evidently the pronunciation of the word in 
my country is one more instance of a so-called 
Americanism which in reality has an ancient 
and honourable British lineage —Yours, etc., 

Philadelphia, Pa. MARGARET GEST 


Rembrandt in Private 


Sir,—Professor Gowing says (THE LISTENER, 
November 25) that preparatory drawings by 
Rembrandt are ‘in the minority’. Surely the 
remarkable thing is not that there are so few 
of them, but that so many have survived. In 
Dr. Benesch’s volume of selected drawings, out 
of-a total of 292 at least 56 are preparatory 
studies for paintings and etchings, and in the 
new complete edition several more are included. 

Every period and every phase of his work 
is represented: preparatory studies for indivi- 
dual portraits of Jan Six, Anslo and Sylvius, 
single figures of - Apostles and  Patriarchs, 
cartoons and composition sketches for Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice, the Triumph of Mordecai, the 
Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Deiman, the Con- 
spiracy of Julius Civilis, the Staalmeesters, the 
Vision of Daniel and St. John Preaching, male 


_ and female nudes, studies of expression, studies 


of groupings. Every stage of preparation is to 
be found, from the detailed study in the British 
Museum for the National Gallery Lamentation 
for Christ to the first inspired jotting, complete 
in all its essentials, for the Leningrad ‘ Holy 
Family in the Carpenter’s Shop’. 

Professor Gowing suggests that the diary- 
like notes were~ not primarily for use. But 
everything was for use, the dogs, the camels, 
the small boys, the pancake woman, the 
beggars, the orientals and the sick women, and 
more and more instances of their specific uses 
come to light the more these drawings are 
looked at. If it is true; as he says, that ‘some 
men of taste do not to this day look at 
Rembrandt’s drawings with pleasure’, it is also 
true that many men of taste, and of feeling, no 
longer look at Raphael’s drawings with pleasure. 
A visit to the Royal Academy Exhibition will 
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show that Tiepolo and Fragonard at least were 
among those who looked at Rembrandt with 
pleasure.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 P J. Isaacs 


The Journal of Charles Bellairs 


Sir,—In Mr. Robson’s talk, reproduced in 
THE LISTENER of November 25, which consisted 
almost entirely of an extract from the journal of 
Charles Bellairs describing a visit to Marple 
Hall in 1838, he thought fit to end up with his 
wholly unnecessary and indeed impudent asser- 
tion that Charles Bellairs was a conceited snob 
and likened him to Jane Austen’s Mr. Collins. 

I wish to protest with all the means at my 
disposal against this completely incorrect descrip- 
tion of my Grandfather, having, as I do, ample 
proof that the Rev. Charles Bellairs was any- 
thing but the type of man Mr. Robson considers 
him to have been. 

There was. nothing whatsoever in the journal 
to warrant this cheap sneer at the memory of a 
well-beloved and still remembered Christian 
gentleman.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN BRADSHAW ISHERWOOD BELLAIRS 

Kew Gardens 


Sir,—Your report of Mr. M. A. Robson on 
the journal of Charles Bellairs contains some 
statements which, I think, should be corrected. 
The ‘legend’ concerning Lyme (not Lymme) 
Hall and Marple Hall, which says that during 
the Civil War a ‘ young Legh” from.Lyme was 
deliberately misdirected into- the meer-pool of 
Marple and so drowned, because he was carry- 
ing despatches for the destruction of Marple 
Hall, does not correspond to the usual story in 
these parts nor to the historical facts. 

The ‘young Legh’ who inherited Lyme-. in 
1642 was only ten years old and was therefore 
unlikely to be carrying despatches or to be in 
love with Esther Bradshaw. The story, indeed, 
goes the other way. There was a friendship 
between Lyme Hall and Marple Hall, in spite 
of differences in politics, which carried over 
from young Legh’s predecessor, and it is said 
that Lyme Hall owes its escape from assault by 
the Parliamentary Army to the intercession of 
John Bradshaw of Marple Hall himself. The 
Parliament Party in 1642 had control of most of 
Cheshire county, and Marple Hall was not in 
danger.—Yours, etc., 


Disley SUSAN MARSHALL 


‘Prelude to Glory’ 


Sir,—In his generous notice of ‘ Prelude to 
Glory’ (THE LISTENER, November 25), Mr. 
Philip Hope-Wallace raises the point of what 
was the Princess Victoria’s ‘ petit nom’. Without 
laying claim to the title of historian, I have 
always understood that she was called ‘ Drina’, 
a diminutive of her second name, Alexandrina, 
and one which obviated any confusion with that 
of the Duchess, who was Victoire. 

As there were various references to the 
Princess before her first entrance, inaccuracy 
seemed preferable to obscurity. Very few people 
would recognise her under the correct name of 
‘Drina ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.6. DONALD SUTHERLAND 


‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Mr, 
Hyde’s talk on ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest’ in THE LISTENER of November 4. It 
is so romantic that I hesitate to correct it and 
only do so under pressure from my friends. 
First, I should say that I am alive and likely 
to live for some time yet. Secondly, the manu- 
script was never ‘lost’. It was given to my 
husband by Wilde (he was a close friend of both 
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Pe 
{ "Wilde Ro Ross) and I have always known of it. 

_ My husband was a very untidy man, and at 

~ his death left me a mass of papers to go through. 
- It was not until the late ’thirties that I got down 
to them, and there, of course, was the manu- 
script: lost only in the sense that I had for- 
gotten about it. 

I sold it to a dealer at the end of the war. 
I wonder how often it changed hands before it 
came up for auction —Yours, etc., 

- Ashford MADELINE CLIFTON 


Sir,—Rooms in the Albany were known as 
- chambers, not as flats, as: Louis Wilkinson in- 
correctly describes them. Sir George Trevelyan 
in his Life of Lord Macaulay wrote that: 

. . he broke up his establishment in Great 
George Street and quartered himself in a com- 
manding set of rooms on a second floor in the 
Albany; that luxurious cloister, whose inviolable 
tranquillity affords so agreeable a relief from the 
roar and flood of the Piccadilly traffic. His cham- 
bers, every corner of which was library, were 
comfortably, though not very brightly, furnished. 
Lord Macaulay’s letter heading was ‘ Albany, 

London’. In his diary, May 1, 1856, he wrote: 
_ After fifteen happy years in the Albany, I am 
going to leave it, thrice as rich a man as when I 
entered it, and far more famous. 
Yours, etc., 


Brighton WALTER PEACOCK 


The Artist as a Man of Action 


Sir,—Owing to mail delays my newsagent did 
not deliver the October numbers of THE 
LISTENER, but from that of November 4 I learn 
of the great interest Oscar Wilde’s centenary has 
aroused. 

I should like to inform lovers of Oscar Wilde 
through the columns of your journal that we 
started an Oscar Wilde Society in New Delhi on 
October 31, and at our next meeting on Decem- 
’ ber 5 we shall be reading ‘ An Ideal Husband’. 
Our purpose is to study Oscar Wilde, the period 
of the ’nineties and its writers, and to form a 
link with similar societies and with those who 
love Oscar Wilde; also to stage his plays. May 
I particularly request those whose letters on the 
subject appear in THE LISTENER of November 4 
to write to us?—Yours, etc., 

Constitution House, 

New Delhi 


J. VIJAYATUNGA 
President, 
Oscar Wilde Society, Delhi 


The Sicilian Cart 
Sir,—I am obliged to do amy listening through 
your journal so I did not ‘hear that’ about the 
Sicilian cart in Mr. Munro’s talk (THE 
LIsTENER, November 18), and these notes, 
which may be of interest to other readers are, 

I fear, somewhat late. 

_ The Sicilian carretto is a vigorous survival 
of another age and is made and used in most 
parts of the island except over towards Agrigento 
and Trapani. Vittoria, Comiso, Catania, and 
Aci Sant’ Antonio are all cart-building centres 
that I know of, although there are undoubtedly 
others. It costs anything up to 100,000 lire to 
make and decorate a cart of the kind shown in 
the photograph, and few contadini can afford 
this expense nowadays and yet, painted or un- 
painted, it is a necessary part of their equipment. 
Once upon a time it was considered almost 
obligatory for a bridegroom to bring a cart, 


Bes brand new of course, as his contribution to the 


d. 
The complex design of the body, with its 
borate © Arabic and Norman designs, and 
chamfering, is clearly to be traced in’ the motives 
i seen at Monreale, the Cappella Palatina, 
Montalto at Siracusa, and elsewhere. 
of the 4s and the wheels is 
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made of walnut, the seats and shafts of beech, 
and ash for the spokes. 

An unusual feature are the two cone-shaped 
rings called ‘boccole’ on which the wheel 
rotates: the constant jingle of these pieces forms 
the basic accompaniment to the songs of the 
carrettiere on his long, lonely, night journeys. 

Decorative subjects vary from province to 
province with Christopher Columbus, Ruggero, 
and scenes from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
* Rigoletto’. A modern and somewhat surprising 
note is given by Gregory Peck, Orlando, and 
Gina Lollobrigida in roundels on the back 
board but, in general, modern life obtrudes 
little in the life of the peasant, in spite of the 
cinema once a week. The carretto seems to be 
weathering modern times pretty well and will, I 
think, survive unless the economic factor knocks 
it out.—Yours, etc., 

Venice JOHN GUTHRIE 


Poet of the Cotton Famine 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. Grundy (THE 
LISTENER, December 2) in his choice of Sam 
Laycock’s finest poem—but surely not ‘ Bonny 


‘Bird’? I have never seen this poem written 


down, but I have heard it spoken many times, 
and it was always ‘ Bonny Brid’. Again, ‘ brid’ 
has the virtue of rhyming with ‘did’, while 
‘bird’ does not—and Lancashire dialect poets 
do not use half-rhymes.—Yours, etc., 

Abergele RoyeE McCoye 


~Rubbra’s New Symphony 


Sir,—I am sorry to see that someone has fallen 
into the trap set for the unwary. Britten has, 
indeed, entitled some of his compositions ‘ sym- 
phonies” (so has Walt Disney). But that does 
not place them in the same category as Rubbra’s 
or Vaughan Williams’ symphonies. This is not 
to say that the ‘Spring Symphony’ is not a 
beautiful work. But, formally, it is a large song- 
cycle, with no semblance of the true symphonic 
form. If Mr. Joe Wheeler will consider Vaughan 
Williams’ ‘Sea Symphony’, he will perhaps see 
the point.—Yours, etc., 

Cheltenham DyNELEY Hussey 


Cheeses to Choose From 

Sir,—I had the inestimable good fortune to be 
brought up on Lancashire cheese. When, there- 
fore, I hear it described by Miss Ann Hardy as 
of a ‘mild, delicate flavour’ (THE LISTENER, 
December 2), I am forced to wonder what 
feeble parody she has had foisted upon her, 
doubtless by a practical joker or, maybe, an 
ignorant London grocer. 

The true Lancashire has—or had, perhaps it 
is not now obtainable—a bite like a serpent’s 
tooth. So far from being mild and delicate, it 
is—or was—so gloriously strong that a rarebit 
made from it needs no added condiments to 
make it flavoursome; it is all in the cheese. 


Yours, etc., 
Coulsdon GILBERT CHADWICK 


The Tradition of Street Games 


Sir,—The term ‘barlay’ is one which was 
in frequent use in the Selkirk-Galashiels 
district over fifty years ago. During the more 
exacting street games of those days any young- 
sters becoming ‘puffed oot’ might claim a 
respite by loudly calling out the word, but if I 
rightly remember might not claim a second 
indulgence without risk of being called a 
*fennant’ (fainéant)—lazy bones. 

The origin of the term is surely French, and 
like ‘jalouse’ (suspect) ‘ashet’ (dinner plate) 
*“bakie’ (baquet; tub) ‘caut’ (quatre) a term 
representing four, used in a game played with 
cherry stones, ‘posie’ (poser, to lay down 
secretly), ‘jougs’ (a yoke) or, in the sense then 
used, manacles or handcuffs, ‘affatig’ (tires) 
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words even yet in use, was probably lifted from 
the) vocabulary of French refugees, many of 
whom were settled in the district during the 
clerical and revolutionary disturbances in their 
native country. 

It would be interesting to known what other 
words in daily use in Great Britain are thus 
‘lifted’ and now become incorporated in the 
common speech. We have in the West Riding 
an every-day expression “laiking’ (playing) 
which I believe is pure Gothic.—Yours, etc., 

Newsome B. FETHNEY 


The Reith Lectures—V 


(continued from page 1006) 


nesses as well as strength: Besides, the dollar 
shortage is not over in the rest of the world. 
It has been masked in various ways, but there 
is still an underlying dollar gap of some billions. 
This is important, for if we and the Sterling 
Area stopped discriminating against the dollar, 
we might find that other countries, for example 
in western Europe, might prefer to use the 
sterling they earned to buy dollars from us 
rather than British goods. The fact that they 
were still hungry for dollars would increase the 
pressure on’ us, 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
Washington last September he described British 
policy as ‘a collective approach to freer trade 
and payments’. This reminded me of something 
I learned in the war. I learned that the. greatest 
problems were most*successfully met by doing 
something of everything that helped towards a 
solution rather than by exclusive reliance on one 
or two remedies. The Americans can help us. 
The dollar shortage is not all of our making: 
they have contributed to it themselves. They 
still do not behave as one might reasonably 
expect of the world’s greatest creditor nation. 
“Tf you want us to reduce discrimination’, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said to them, ‘ the 
answer is to reduce it yourselves’. Indeed, we 
want help from all our friends. But in the last 
resort what we do is decisive. Our friends will 
be helpful if they believe in us and our policies. 
The root of the matter is in us. 

In a way, the British economy is like a watch. 
If its performance is to be satisfactory, the hair- 
spring and the mainspring must both be in 
order, the regulator, and the prime mover. If 
the hairspring is not, breakfast may be signalled 
at tea-time and utter confusion prevail. But if 
the mainspring is not working, there is nothing 
even to go wrong. In the British economy the 
hairspring consists of those regulatory devices, 
fiscal and monetary measures, which help to 
keep the economy in trim and free from the 
disturbances of inflation: They can do a great 
deal, and to our great benefit, provided they are 
not asked to do too much. They cannot substi- 
tute for the mainspring of the economy. 

What is this? It is our power to produce, to 
be flexible and efficient in production. If all this 
is strong, the economy moves forward and gains 
in strength. The strength, it is true, can be dissi- 
pated: if we do not regulate ourselves wisely. If 
we give way to inflation, as we have known only 
too well since the war, costs go up, we become 
less competitive, we consume too much at home. 
But our life and strength as a nation of traders, 
earning a living overseas, turns on our power to 
produce and our efficiency at the job. 

In the end we face a moral issue. Everything 
turns on what we are willing to do. Remember 
this about the future we assume for Britain. A 
wise foreign policy will improve our prospects: 
lack of statesmanship could ruin them. But our 
prospects ultimately depend on the performance 


of the economy. There lie the means of greatness. 


—Home Service 
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Assignment to Catastrophe. Vol. II: 

_The Fall of France, June, 1940. By 

Major-General Sir Edward Spears. 

Heinemann. 25s. 

THE WORK OF Major-General Spears is a tragedy 

‘in two acts, each split into many scenes. The 
first act, Prelude to Dunkirk, covers disasters 
but, as is proper in a tragedy, embodies above 
all the spectre of impending doom. The shadow 
of final disaster hangs over it. In The Fall of 
France naked doom is exposed in the glare of 
utter defeat, weakness, and treason. The period 
covered is brief, from June 1 to 17 inclusive, 
but it is one of the blackest not only of the 
second world war but in the history of France. 
The story is told by this witness at the centre 
with the same brilliance and power as were dis- 
played in the first volume, the first act of the 
tragedy. 

The back cloths are Paris, Touraine, Bor- 
deaux, with a very short visit to England. Except 
when on the road, the narrator saw little else 
because he could not leave the side of M. 
Reynaud, whom he had to keep in touch with 
the British Prime Minister. In the background is 
the withdrawal from Dunkirk, shrouded in 
' miserable controversy;/and when that scene has 
been withdrawn, the Battle of France. Much has 
been written about this period, but there is 
always something new to be found. One of the 
most important new contributions of General 
Spears is among the most depressing features of 
his record: the depth of the abyss into which the 
French Air Force descended. A large propor- 
tion of the best men were killed early and after 
that the performance was very poor. The higher 
leadership was lacking. 

If there is a villain in the tragedy it is General 
Weygand. He is indeed open to criticism on 
many counts, but here he is attacked with what 
can only be called vituperation, which in many 
cases seems unfair even on the basis of a portrait 
drawn by General Spears from his own point of 
view. General Weygand’s preference for an 
armistice demanded by the Government to a 
capitulation of the army in the open field had 
serious arguments in its favour and at all events 
was not in itself proof of cowardice or a desire 
to shuffle off responsibility. General Spear’s 
magnificent skill in the handling of words some- 
times runs away with him and deprives him of 
generosity. Nor does one feel assured. that the 
details of the private lives of men who are still 
alive are a necessary part of the story. 

General Spears is much kinder to Marshal 
Pétain, with whom he had in the past been on 


friendlier terms than with General Weygand. At _ 


times the old man spoke to him almost in 
paternal phrases. Yet the Marshal, who had had 
a pessimistic vein in him even during his great 
period as a soldier, was among the earliest 
advocates of surrender. As in the first volume, 
Mandel is the hero. Whether the narrator liked 
him or not is beside the point—perhaps it is 
hard to say whether or not one likes an in- 
divid who resembles a viper rather than a 
man, even if a benevolent and infinitely heroic 
viper—but he is the great figure. ; 

General Spears strives from time to time to 
see the panorama of events through French eyes, 
yet about June 6 it must have appeared to them 
_ even more extraordinary as an allied effort than it 

_does here. Something like sixty French divisions 


at home. She was justified, as was 
3 but the circumstances 


;  -THE LISTENER 


Po The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


did not lend weight to her appeals to France to 
remain in the war. It is true that the Navy was 
keeping the seas, that the R.A.F. was making a 
great effort—unlike the French Air Force—and 
that we were preparing a considerable second 
expeditionary land force. But the panorama at 
that moment of time was discouraging in all 
conscience to the French. 

The Bordeaux scenes are even more poignantly 
dramatic than any others. We see M. Reynaud, 
backed in greater or less degree by MM. Mandel, 
Marin, Dautry, Campinchi, struggling to keep 
France a belligerent, to shift the Government 
and as great a fighting force as possible to North 
Africa, to save the Fleet, to fight on. We see the 
ring of defeatists, from the criminal to those 
merely lacking in stamina, overbearing him. 
Gleams of hope appear, notably over the 
Churchillian offer of Union, but all are blacked 
out. The tragedy moves to its end. The last 
scene is the rescue of General de Gaulle; a 
symbol of French resistance. 


The Kaiser. By Joachim von Kiirenberg. 
Cassell. 30s. 


Belonging to another epoch, yet not having 
passed entirely into history, Kaiser Wilhelm II 
remains for many a fascinating character, par- 
ticularly for those old enough to have lived 
through the period when he was a major actor 
on the stage of world events. When in January 
1939 he celebrated his eightieth birthday a 
French paper printed a photograph of him with 
the caption: ‘ This is the eighty-year-old Herr 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern, guilty of the premature 
death of many millions of young people’. This 
was, and perhaps still is, a commonly held view. 
How far it represents the truth history will 
decide. Meanwhile we have.in this volume a 
picture of the man by one of his compatriots, 
dealing with his subject as fairly as he knows 
how. 


is on the central figure, the effect being achieved 
by the division of the material into short chap- 
ters or sections each acting as a kind of spotlight 
on some aspect of the Kaiser’s life from his early 
upbringing to his death at Doorn. We see for 
example Prince Wilhelm (as he then was) visiting 
St. Petersburg in 1884 on the occasion of the 
Tsarevich, the future Tsar Nicholas II, pro- 
claiming his majority; we see him interviewing 
Bismarck when the latter was in bed; we see him 
in Jerusalem making a speech ‘in the place 
where once the Redeemer walked’; we see him 
undertaking at his own suggestion the transla- 
tion of a note from German into English for 
transmission to England in connection with the 
Haldane mission; we see him standing in the 
garden of the Neues Palais, Berlin, giving his 
views on the political crisis immediately before 
leaving for his Scandinavian cruise at the end 
of June, 1914—and so on. We have vignettes of 
him early in his reign unable to listen to others, 
prepared to take orders from God alone; or after 
the outbreak of the 1914 war at his headquarters 
at Charleville receiving reports from the front— 
reports that had been ‘ toned down to suit him’; 
or during his last days after the outbreak of the 
second war following the fighting on the various 
fronts with the closest interest. Eye-witness par- 
ticularity goes to the descriptions of official cere- 
monies, among them the Kaiser’s visit to Vienna 
on the occasion of Franz Joseph’s diamond 
jubilee; or the marriage of his daughter to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s son—scenes recalling a 
Europe long since vanished. Many of the sec- 
tions contain the Kaiser’s own comments and 


The emphasis all the way through the book 
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reflections made to the author at a later date. 

This is not a ‘heavy’ biography nor is it a 
history of the Kaiser’s time. What it does—and 
does most successfully—is to bring to life the 
man with all his failings and such virtues as he 
possessed. Wilhelm was without doubt a menace; 
he was an unstable character: he was capricious, 
self-willed, precipitate, bombastic, and capable 
of monumental tactlessness. It is a curious com- 
mentary on our era that compared with Hitler 
he seems in many ways quite a decent fellow— 
which however is not saying much. 


The Demon of Progress in the Arts 
By Wyndham Lewis. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Wyndham Lewis. By Hugh Kenner. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


‘ All other times have bred criticism . . . only 
this time exacts an uncritical sleep of all within 


it. . . . We have become so conscious of this 
obsessing “ Time” that we tend to  per- 
sonalise it’. 


It is twenty-seven years since Wyndham Lewis 
wrote this and in that time our uncritical sleep 
may seem to have deepened. Now in his latest 
polemic, The Demon of Progress in the Arts, 
he takes up afresh his war with Time. He con- 
cerns himself with what he calls extremism in 
the arts. All art, he says, has its own limits; 
extremist innovation can take the artist too close 
to these limits, can take him to a point where 
his art no longer exists. The progress of the 
abstract artist has brought him to within an ace 
of that point. Despite appearances his progress 
is not free but forced upon him by the ‘ pundit’, 
the writer ‘whose subject-matter is the visual 
arts in violent evolution ’. He flatters and bullies 
the artist into doing what he is told, holding 
before his nose the carrot of an idealistic and 
impossible freedom and beating his shoulders 
with the Zeitgeist. What does ‘ contemporary ’ 
mean? ‘There are no contemporaries in the 
cultural sense; yet the word has been caused to 
mean a ‘class from which the avant garde is 
drawn ’. And so ‘ to promise that something will 
be contemporary is like an assurance of unfailing 
youth’. ‘Contemporary’ has been made to 
stand for the extreme; but art can get no more 
extreme than-it is at the moment. Extremism 
must progress, otherwise it becomes less and 
less extreme. At the moment an illusion of pro- 
gress postpones the time when something new 
can really happen. 

The inventor of Vorticism is not, like Chirico, 
eating his words, but extending his operations 
against the flocks and the herds as they bleat 
fatalistically after the bell of fashion. It is not 
Lewis but the bell that has moved. The authority 
on modernity increases his power daily; the 
“beauty of accident’, in Lewis’ famous defini- 
tion, is becoming less and less within the reach 
or the comprehension of artists: even Action 
Painting, the art of accident itself has become 
a movement and is prescribed. An artist, pro- 
viding that he is contemporary, cannot spill his 
tea without the accident being fitted into the 
anatomy of his time. Time draws nearer and 
nearer to the living moment and the free intelli- 
gence has less and less room to operate. 

The application of the main argument is 
sometimes misleading. For instance, it is by now 
absurd to talk as though ail abstract art is 
experimental. Lewis repeats that it has all been 
done forty years ago, er cetera. He if anyone 
should know that such considerations are not 
important to real artists but only to the sharks 
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TAJIKISTAN 
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handsomely bound and illus- 
trated, picturing life in this 
little known land bordering 
Afghanistan and China. 
Price 9|- Post 1|- 
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SOVIET ESTONIA 


An illustrated account of the ~ 
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industry. 

Post 6d. 
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advertisement in last week’sissue |} 
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The Scientific Revolution. The - 


correct details are as follows: 


Thes7z 
- Scientific 
Revolution 
1500-1800 
by Dr. A. R. HALL 


A history of the develop- 
ment of scientific ideas and - 
smethods overa vital period. 
Illustrated 21s. net. 
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| Betrayal of an ‘Ideal ineton: 
By G. A. Tokaev. Harvill Prods: 21s. 
ME eS calls himself a revolutionary demo- 
-eratic liberal, and it is some measure of the 
quality of his work that he succeeds in giving 
an acceptable meaning to these almost discredited 
f _ words. This first instalment of his autobiography 
bs the: is now in his middle forties), which ends | 
= with his own misadventures i in the first ominous — 
> wave: of the purge which followed the assassina- 
= tion of Kirov at the end of 1934, is on the whole 
a sincere and - Persuasive piece of writing. He 
_ makes | himself a credible. and even a compre-— 
- hensible figure. al 
ee As an Ossetian from the nor Pacis: (of 
there are all told fewer than half a 
mn) he was drawn to the Bolshevik cause by 
circumstance of childhood and youth, as” 
as by the aspiration towards national inde- 
pendence, which Caucasians naturally identified 
. ; n to peeanina, The Cnengem one and 


vie 


e} sabe rt rede and. ee as a a student, 
d and then in Moscow. 
he came into conflict with 
Ss rade” ee in the Com- 


Be. moulded by violently coercive forces ‘ 
compact | organism’, and of the beliefs and 


feminine gentleness, 


‘into one 


loyalties which have enabled the regime to find 

“men and women who out ef profound, honest 
conviction, will act as cynics, scoundrels, and 
informers’. The book as a whole is an implicit 


analysis of the strange relationship, both re- 
-pellent and impressive, between the Communist 


Party and the individual member, who must 
' sacrifice to it not only his entire outward life 


but his conscience, his. econ and his. 


emotions. | 


“Collected Bae of Marg t paciiee 
Hart-Davis. 15s. 

In these quiet poems, a plain ieee never 

unrefined honesty relieves the atmosphere of 

the soft drawing-room 

voices which haunt the belles-lettres of so many 

Englishwomen. (They so often seem from their 


_ writing to be not quite well—how few are the 


feminine equivalents of the robust, productive 
old age of Tennyson or Browning.) It is, how- 
ever, only fair to say of Mary Coleridge that she 
enjoyed reasonable health and died at forty-five 
of appendicitis; it is hard, too, to remember that 


when she died Virginia oe was. already 


twenty-five. 

Certainly the woman who wrote ‘ The beauti- 
ful is higher than the good and includes it. See 
Goethe’, had a wider, more independent piety 


than, say, Christina Rossetti, whom, she some-. 


times recalls. In a few poems, Mary Coleridge 
achieves an ambivalence, a subtle toughness: the 


truth i is blunt at the heart, ‘yet ape bane to an 
$s exact point: 


I saw a sable: low and very bare, - 
A little child in a manger. 

The oxen knew Him, had Him i in their care, 
'To_men he was a stranger. 

The safety of the world was lying there, 
And the world’s danger. 


The poem SAta@ Friends’ Meeting ’ attacks the 
_ contemptus mundi side of religion with wit and 
~ spirit, yet manages. to end in perfect orthodoxy, 


while in ‘Our Lady’, perhaps her best poem 


(one of the few with a serious climax), she com- 


ments on fashionable Christianity with a persis- 
tence that only seems naive: — 

Mother of God! no lady thou: — 

- Common woman of common earth. 

OUR LADY ladies call thee now, 

_But Christ was never of gentle birth; 

A common man of the common earth. 

The whole piece is‘organised on these reitera- 
tions, and the peculiar rhythmic effect is her 
characteristic contribution to the technique of 
her art. Like many fin-de-siécle poets, she had a 
most musical ear: Dowson, oddly enough, 
comes to mind, though Miss Theresa Whistler, 
in her introduction, notices a family likeness 
(Mary’s father was S.T.C.’s great-nephew). Per- 
haps Mary’s love of wild, rather pointless 
balladry is in the Christabel tradition: her poem 
‘The Other Side of the Mirror’ 
markable exercise in atmosphere. 

Miss Whistler’s introduction is a little master- 


_ piece, beautifully evoking a late Victorian liberal 


circle. Particularly interesting is the portrait of 
William Johnson: (‘ Heracleitus’) Cory, who be- 


came Mary’s tutor after being forced to resign’ 
his Eton mastership on account of a too fervent 


Ps 


Benson of Gostre. tare 

Read straight Renee as it oughtn’t to be, 2 

this volume (it is, by the way, a re-issue of the 
‘collected poems of 1907 with some additional 


is a quite re- 


unpublished pieces) shows the minor poet’s lack — 
of development: the lucky achievement is as 
likely to come early: as late. Yet the very un- 


pretentiousness of these 250 poems emphasises 


how patiently and straightforwardly Mary used | 
her small talent. 


Roman Literature. By Michael Grant. 2 


Cambridge. 15s. 


More than half a century has passed since thee’ 
appearance of J. W. Mackail’s Latin Literature, 


_ which during that time was the standard hand- 
book on its subject and which Professor Grant’s . a 


Roman Literature (covering the same ground, 
1.e., the corpus of Roman literature from earliest. 
times. down to the early fathers) has now super-_ 


-seded. This prompts the question how far our 


evaluations of the Latin classics (as distinct 
from technical advances in scholarship, palaeo- 


graphy, and textual criticism) have changed 
during this half-century when so much has 


changed. The answer might be 
little’, but ‘ 


“ surprisingly 
surprisingly ’ would be the wrong 


_ word. For the whole point of a classical litera- — 


ture, ‘a monument more lasting than bronze’, 
is that its influence, reputation, and value shall 
not substantially alter. The justification for its 
survival must be its unchallengeableness, and 
the compendium of judgements contained in 
Professor Grant’s book—which is both an 


invaluable work of reference and a very readable 


historical survey—is on the whole very similar 
to that in Mackail’s. 

However, although the standard of classical 
study has probably gone up during this half- 
century, the number of people acquainted with 
Latin at first hand has declined. And this is 
reflected in a very obvious difference between 
Professor Grant’s book and Mackail’s: Mackail 
quotes from his authors in the original, while 


Professor Grant, writing for the literate but 


Latinless majority, has decided to avoid quoting 
Latin. He draws freely and illuminatingly from 
the great range of English writers who~ have 
adapted or translated the classics, from Jonson 
and Dryden to Housman and Mr. Pound, The 
disadvantage that remains, however, in the 
chapters on the great Roman poets, is that more 
stress is laid on their antecedents and their long © 
influence on European letters than on their 
unique achievements as artists, since the former 
matters can be discussed: in general historical 
terms—as they are very lucidly throughout the 
book—while the latter can only be described in 
terms of language. . 

It is sad but true that the assimilation of 
received opinion on a poet is of little value 
unless it can be supported by some direct ex- 
perience of his writings: but this is an age which 
lives by facts taken on trust, comprehending 
more than it apprehends. Occasionally, more- 
over, a wrong impression of the original may be 
given by the translator, though the selection here 
is on the whole admirable. Does the sixth verse 
of Gray’s Elegy, with its tranquil pathos, have 
the almost unbearably direct and lonely sadness 


of thé great outburst of Lucretius from which it 


derives; or Jonson’s neat version of ‘ Vivamus 
mea Lesbia’ suggest the passionate wit of 
Catullus? 

But that is largely a matter of personal feeling 
and of the limitations of an unclassical age, and 
it does not apply at all to Professor Grant’s 
chapters on the minor poets and the great prose 
writers. On the latter he is very good, writing 
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YOU can help to work 
~ amiracle like this— 


Roger’s parents did not actually ill-treat 
him. But they would not look after him, 
and he was a very pathetic little boy 
when the N.S.P.C.C. found him. Two 
months of good ‘care turned him into 


the happy contented child you see 
below. Roger is one of many—every 
year the N.S.P.C.C. helps nearly 
100,000 unhappy children. It costs 
£3.10.0 to help each child, and the 
Society needs money urgently. Please 
will you help? > 
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Money saved should _ 
be safeguarded — | 


' Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when — 
_ you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by _ 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to ae: 
day of withdrawal. 4a < 
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the Grundig TK 9 Tape Recorder. You 
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_ with particular authority and definitiveness on 

_ Cicero. As a historian he shows us the essential 
_ connection between what was happening in 
Rome and what was being written there (and 
the way in which it was written), thus reminding 
us that Roman literature was fundamentally 
practical: the decline of oratory reflects the 
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eclipse of republicanism while Quintilian’s dis- _ Should be said, finally, that this book, the fruit 


paragement of philosophy echoes the emperor 
Domitian’s political distrust of philosophers. 
Throughout, too, the book brings out the great 
part played by the Renaissance in creating what 
we call the classical tradition: the subsequent 
history of every Roman writer is given. It 


New Novels 


of wide reading and generous humanism, must 
be held to be in itself a tribute to the strength 
and ‘splendour of the tradition it so expertly 
chronicles. There can be few tasks with which 
a professor of humanity could be more fittingly 
occupied. 


The Five Seasons. By Karl Eska. Hart-Davis. 15s. 
The Corner-Stone. By Zoé Oldenbourg. Gollancz. 15s. 


Maigret Right 

Violent 

HE fact that when one is talking about 

a historical novel one has to call it a 
historical novel, and not just a novel, 
intimates that it is in a category by itself: like 
detective novels. What distinguishes it from 
other novels is the nature of the writer’s omni- 
science. All novelists are permitted to know 
more than their characters, but they are also 
obliged to conceal the fact: the historical 
novelist cannot conceal that he knows far more, 
by a long chalk, than his characters could possibly 
have known. Above all, he knows, and we with 
him, the inevitability of the circumstances. He 
will, of course, do his best to give his characters 
the appearance of complete autonomy. But all 
the time in his secret mind he is fighting against 
this complete autonomy because he cannot help 
seeing them as collectively representative of the 
forces of their times, It is as if any one of us 
today, subject as we are to many unknowable, 
invisible influences and tendencies about which 
only history will be clear-sighted, were suddenly 
given this clear-sightedness of the future. Our 
gropings and conflicts would at once cease to 
be personal. We would lose our autonomy. We 
would act as ‘ historical characters’. We would 

die, as persons, of a surfeit of knowledge. 

Karl Eska’s The Five Seasons, though dealing 
with recent events, is essentially an historical 
novel, and a good example of its kind. Eska was 
one of the many thousands of Germans trans- 
ported by the communists to the interior of 
Russia, and one of the few to come out of it 
with a comparatively detached mind. He had 
been sent to Turkestan, that- almost mythical 
source-land of pre-Aryan Adam where seven 
hundred years ago Genghis Khan found cities 
more wonderful than Samarkand or Bokhara and 
left them as heaps of dust, and where today it 
seems likely that atomic dust settles from time 
to time on the dust of Khorassan. Here we are 
~ made to see the Russian Adam enduring bitter 
- hardships-in the creation of a new empire by the 
murky light of a new faith, in the cotton-fields, 
wheat-fields, and carpet-factories. 

Eska’s main character is Ana, the sort of girl 
who in the west would be an earnest Y.M.C.A. 
cheer-leader. Her role in the novel is to repre- 
sent the faith and the problems it raises. For it 
is both sad and heartening that this religion also 
produces crises of conscience. For example, 
when an outlawed gang hears that a man has 


been arrested for a political reason they 
deeply disturbed. This is not crime; it is 
far. worse—it is heresy. Again, Ana is horrified 
_ whena friend takes tips for giving pedestrians 
: in his (i.e., state) lorry, though not at 
: luces_ her. But she is 


and_Wrong. By Simenon. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 64d. 
Ends. By Simenon. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


is trying to save his people from famine, it is 
true, but he is using his private conscience to 
do so, And in this system where the Law and the 
Faith are supposed to be absolutely coterminous 
there is no place for private conscience. When 
she argues with him he tries to make her see 
that she is, in effect, using her private conscience 
—she is criticising a boss! She is doing, in fact, 
what a Roman Catholic might do in criticising 
a papal decision, and if she is not careful she will 
go to the stake, unless, to be sure, which never 
occurs to her, she can dodge across the border 
into Afghanistan, and become a westerner, that 
is a heretic. She tries to keep the Faith, tries to 
distinguish between Communism and Com- 
‘missars, as a Christian might try to do between 
Christianity and the Church. Of course, she 
fails. There the novel, alas, ends. If it went on 
it would cease to be a historical novel, illustrat- 
ing known forces by representative characters. 
It would become a personal or true novel. This 
is a moderately convincing book for anybody 
who wants to know how such people live; but 
only moderately. Even in the U.S.S.R. somebody 
must laugh, and be silly and gay occasionally. 
The five seasons are here all depressingly brumal. 

Zoé Oldenbourg’s The Corner-Stone, though 
a most worthy historical novel, does not deserve 
the lavish praise she received for The World is 
Not Enough. It is much more civilised, and 
intelligent and percipient than Eska’s book, Its 
theme is three-fold: the brutal religious wars 
of the thirteenth century against the Albigen- 
sians; the delicate conventions of chivalric love; 
and the rock or corner-stone of Christian love 
which supported the, edifice of medieval civili- 
sation threatened by those brutalities committed 
in the name of Christ and merely. decorated 
superficially (or so she seems to imply) by these 
elegances of amour courtois. 

She demonstrates her theme in three steps, 
three generations: the old baron, his son 
Herbert, gross and cruel, his grandson Haguenier, 
idealistic and rather ineffectual. The old man 
goes away on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and dies 
in slavery; the grandson loves the lady of 
Mongenost, chastely at first as the rules of 
courtly love ordain, but comes in the.end to the 
penitential life of the monastery; he does so 
after killing the pleasure-seeking Herbert. So, in 
a sense, none of the three gets what he wants. 
The pattern is a shade too neat to be persuasive, 
as the characters are a shade too formalised to 
be people. One seems to be drawn inevitably to 
mention tapestries, wall-mosaics and frescoes 
when describing such books as this. The colours 
here are vivid, the design clear, there is an 
abundance of rich detail, but the characters do 
not come alive. Is it a fair test to ask if a nor- 
mally curious person of between seventeen and 
twenty-one would read this novel for pleasure 
in the way we used to read Scott or Reade? I 
cannot see him, or her, persisting with it to the 
end. It is a book for people more interested 


in the rather sophisticated pleasure of observing 
what happens to the facts of history when they 
are solicited by the imagination. It was Renan’s 
phrase ‘ Solliciter doucement les textes’. He did 
it himself rather less than doucely. 

Simenon’s publisher blurbs him as follows. 
“Georges Simenon is one of the world’s greatest 
living writers. Over thirty million copies of his 
books have been sold in eighteen countries’. 
Post hoc . . .? If the blurber had said, ‘In spite 
of this over thirty million copies, etc.,’ one 
would have been more inclined to believe the 
Previous preposterous claim. The blurb con- 
cludes by teiling us that praise ‘has been 
lavished on him by such writers as-the late 
André Gide, T. S. Eliot, J. B. Priestley, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Jean Cocteau, John Cowper Powys, 
Peter Quennell, John Hayward’, and others. 
What is all this Simenon-worship about? It 
sounds very like the inferiority-complex of a lot 
of mandarins who want to pose as hearty, cheery, 
beery chaps, quite human underneath their 
beardless chests. Simenon is a first-class writer 
of thrillers, with a shrewd sense of humour, 
without a shred of cabaret sentimentality, and a 
powerful sense of atmosphere. He starts off with 
the great advantage of writing about a people 
of a toughness whose complexity of undertones 
exposes American toughness as mere shallow and 
unfeeling brutishness, which is all it is. Since 
boyhood he has been drinking in the fruity 
smells of a decadence that took a thousand years 
to mature. The old joke about America having 
by-passed civilisation on the road to decadence 
is nonsense. You have to be at least as old as a 
gorgonzola to smell like one. 

His third appealing gift is the evocative 
moodiness of his weary-lidded characters. 
Maigret Right and Wrong contains two yarns 
in his best vein. Violent Ends is not at all so 
good. Here he has transferred himself to the 
U.S.A. and foolishly cast away his milieu, the 
corruption and the broodiness, When he is writ- 
ing about the least promising quarter of Paris, or 
the least promising provincial French town, he 
conveys intimacy at once. He is still wide-eyed 
about his adopted country, as when he pauses to 
describe with wonder a transcontinental American 
bus-station. He would have mentioned any 
similar French institution with an impressive 
air of boredom. As to Simenon being a great 
writer, I suggest to readers of the second story 
in Maigret Right and Wrong that they might 
ask themselves if Mlle. Ollivier is in the least 
persuasive as an accessory in a crime of murder?> 
It is a shallow modern convention that religious. 
people like her are all capable of the most un- 
speakable vices. Everything is possible, of course, 
but you just cannot assume it as casually as 
Simenon does. But I admit that I pick the one 
weak spot in an otherwise entirely credible, and 
quite possibly (in the main) true story which 
holds one to the sticky end. 

Srhn O’FAOLAIN 
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Weekly comments on BB.C. programmes by independent contributors 
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A Great Day 
BS Mone ART is deluding the people’. I hear 


him saying it again, waving a Micawberishly 


unkempt cigar which he had trouble in keeping’ 


alight. Having been bidden to draw my chair 


Graham Sutherland; 


‘Portrait of a Public School’ on Deceitabér 2: a senior prefects’ meeting, and ‘the 
a wood panel in the chapel of Marlborough College 


to his sae I could see for myself ‘that the. 


years of prodigious experience had inscribed no 
line of remonstrance, no scrawl of indulgence, 
care or fatigue upon his face. Astounding! 


_ To misquote Lucretius, he has enjoyed 


all the prizes of life but does not 

wither. Graham. Sutherland, whose 

portrait of him was the centre-piece 

of one of television’s great moments - 
last week, contradicts that impression. 

Painting for posterity, he chooses to 

see in his subject’s face the marks of a 

pachydermous indifference to the ham- 

mer blows of fate. No doubt it is a- 
fair rendering of one side of Sir 

Winston’s character, but it is not, in 

the portrait, counterpointed by any 
hint of the equally majestic Magia sa 

of spirit which is another. 

' Watching, on my television set, she 
great occasion in Westminster Hall, I 
could believe that many more people 
would thereafter think that Parliament 
had commissioned an argument rather 
than a portrait. The fact that the re- . 
sult can be analysed, judged, disputed, 
could imply that it is wanting in the 
sublimity of a great work. Those who 
come after may judge differently. 
‘Meanwhile, we must grant that B.B.C. 
television admirably endorsed the civili- 


television broadcasts on Sir Winston Churchill’s 
 eightieth birthday, November 30—Mr. Attlee speaking in Westminster. Hall, 
in presenting to the Prime Minister on behalf of both Houses the portrait by 
and (right) Sir Winston , and Lady Churchill at 
10 Downing Street at the conclusion of ‘ Birthday Greetings ’ from their friends 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH > a 


ties of a notable commemoration, For all the 


‘passionate devotion to football shown by an 
the. 
_ the 


attendance of 100,000 at Wembley, 
Churchill - birthday programmes were . 
dominating feature of the television week. 
The B.B.C.’s own’ television contribution | on 
the evening of the great day wove a garland 
of friendship out of old loyalties which were 
as moving to us viewers. as to him who inspired 
~ them. - Never before — 


_ Programme so many 
Siqutsranditig personali- 
ties. Its stars 
Lord Ismay, Lady 

Lord ‘Alexander 

Tunis, Mr. Amery, Sir 
. Gerald Kelly, Colin 


— no less the part played 


were equally justified of 
‘their place in it, from 
the boys of Harrow 
School to Jo Sturdee, 
Sir | Winston’s. 


who gallantly shared - 
~ with Lady Violet\ the 
representation of their 


2, 


ingly “masculine _ tri- 
3 bute. Our screens were 
». charged with: momen- 
tous interest, from 
- Lord = Ismay’s genial 
\¥. introduction to the 
~ scene at the close when 
camera 
slowly in. on Sir 
Winston and Lady 
Churchill sitting alone 
together, looking as if hice had had enough of 
the televised public life for one day, - - 


Photographs: Fohn Cura 


The memorable element was not so lavishly~ 
promised or provided by any subsequent pro-- 


a 


_ Model House ee Perea on : November oe 


~ J ‘ 


_ have. “we seen in one. 
s 


were 


Violet Bonham Carter, — 
of... 


It was possible to enjoy ~ 


by all those others who | 
per- - 


- sonal private secretary, — 


sex in an overwhelm- 


moved . 


2 ey 
“gramme of fhe! eee einer thé: international 
football . match at Wembley — Stadium is_ 


probably still under discussion by the cog- — 


_noscenti. » _ Seeing ‘only, the. telerecording Ores 


the match, I cannot pass an opinion on the | 


_ original ‘transmission except by way of con- — 
_ gratulating the cameramen on their devotion to 


the business in hand. Thanks to them, we had 


more than one glimpse of the Matthews magic.” 


Kenneth Wolstenholme’s commentary was” as. 


‘efficient as always: there is none better at ‘ read-" 
' ing’ an international match. with its’ tangle of — 


_ unfamiliar names. Remembering the germinating — 
power of the broadcast word, will he lease 
check his Pronunciation of ‘ penalise’ Apso oe 

On Pronunciations, there was a programme 
called ‘Portrait of a Public School’ which 
_ showed. us approximately 750 mothers’ sree 


5 “in the process of being taught how to say ~ 
__ Coote, Admiral Vian, ~ 
~ and General Freyberg. : 


‘actually’. In a brief passage with Richard — 
Dimbleby,. our guide on this visit- to Marl- — 


borough College, one of them said it three 


times. ‘Discarding flippancy, we were given an 
extremely casual impreSsion of. public school. 


life, the heart and soul of which remained im- ~ 


pervious to the persuasions of Nicholas Crocker, — 
the producer. Here was a programrhe. which - 


~ealled for writing as well as production. The 


touch of a Duncan Ross was needed, the crafts- 
manship which can labour the obvious without _ 
_ clumsiness and, can find new meanings in 
routine. No doubt the public school theme will 
“come up again on television. When it does- we, 


must hope for a less callow treatment, a pene- 
‘tration of more than surface realities, and. some . 
-consideration of ultimate values. As to those, 
the script might suitably be illustrated by a - 
- story. told to me by Sir Cedric. Hardwicke, — 
- After a strenuous and stimulating morning with © 


Shaw. at a rehearsal of ‘The Apple Cart’, he - 


‘went to lunch at Lord’s with a ‘celebrated 


amateur of cricket. Listening in silence to the 
actor’s eulogies of Shaw, the cricketer presently. 
asked: ‘ What school was he at? ’ 


‘Special. Enquiry’, last week, paraded ‘the 


sombre ranks of the nation’s disablement cases, 
men° and women injured at work or inthe 
home and relegated, as a result, to a process 
of rehabilitation, encouragement, and assistance 
which is a bold credit mark for the 
Welfare State. Their number is over 
800,000 and the work _of salvage was. 
graphically depicted in filmed inter-_ 
Views with victims and consultations 
with. local. government officers whose 
job it is to look after them, a fine 


deavour. ‘ Special- Enquiry’ has. had. 
weightier subjects on its agenda. This — 


. bourly sympathy and understanding. 


tional matters, corporal punishment at 
- school, for and against; and women’s 
colleges at Cambridge, ditto. Of more 
immediate consequence than either was 
the new motor-car and motor-cycle 
exhaust device to reduce air pollution 
in the streets which was also discussed” 
' in the programme. I always felt that 
* Inventors’ Club’ was weak on its per- — 
sonality side. I now see why: it needs" 
its Max Robertson. - 
The Television Continental Binaee 


‘ Fashions for- Spring? > & preview of spring collections by. ‘the London programme from Switzerland, pi ipa 


vue ‘sous ” EBay was. supposed to” 


-humane system of community en- ~ 


-was a valuable contribution to nei re 


ys 


Ns 


ay 
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BS, of 


‘Panorama’ considered two educa= 


DECEMBER 9 1954 


record the story of three submerged 
valleys which were voluntarily aban- 
doned by their inhabitants: so that 
Zurich might have more electric light. 
Unfortunately, the transmission was 
marred by much. picture agitation -and 
the final result. was disappointing; 
somehow, the drama never got through 
to’ us. 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
; All Equa! 


“ALL EQUAL—and all stupid’ snorted a 
philosopher, irked by the egalitarian 
Zeitgeist which had failed to discriminate 
—so he thought—in the name of fair 
play. In the matter of television plays, I 
doubt if the same thought can quite 
be kept out of mind when, as in the 
case of Billy Bunter or D’Artagnan, we 
have to pretend that what is good 
enough for the kiddies is not bad enough 
for the grown-ups. ‘For every boy— 
from eight to eighty’ is the kind of pub- 
lisher’s blurb we see too often at this 
time of the year. It’s a question of speed. 
Dumas’ narrative has a racehorse’s 
thrust. For ‘the older children’ it has 
to be cut down; for the grown-ups it is 
not racy enough as presented in the 
monochrome, monotype, monotony of 
weekly instalments. I have seen two of 
these and groaned aloud in confusion 
like one of Pavlov’s dogs, unable to 
know whether it was as ex-child or 
present adult that I disliked it, film in- 
serts and all. The comic’ parts aren’t 
funny: the thrilling parts are only 
knockabout comic. Laurence Payne 
smiles anxiously: quite unlike dashing 
D’Artagnan with the Gascon nose. True, 
William Devlin’s Richelieu was sinister, 
up to a point. But Porthos and Aramis? 
No, not really like. And the whole 
haunting dimension of the story was lost 
.as I remember it unfolding from the 
small print pages. This is more like a 
poorish Wardour Street account of the 
famous romance. ; 
Another sign of equality was to be seen in the 
Saturnalia of December 4 in a programme called 
—punningly, one supposes—‘ Mr. Pastry’s Spicy 
Life’. Is it ungrateful as well as illogical to 
say one can dote on Richard Hearne as a comic 
without liking his Pastry incarnation at all? 
Here, again, were badly timed and forced 
sketches, in one of which, a South American 
gaucho burlesque, a number of extraneous 
figures such as Arthur Askey put in an appear- 
ance, and others usually associated with some 
such unfunny job as conducting an orchestra 
also obliged. For instance, Mr. Hearne, after 
sitting accidentally on a cactus and romping 
with a man dressed up as a senorita, did a knife 
fight with the conductor, Eric Robinson, who 
ended by shooting him in the behind, amid 
gales of studio laughter. At a private Christmas 
party this would all have been more acceptable 
than as a contribution towards the gaiety of 
the nation. 
It was succeeded by one of those scenes of 
sloshing with paste which are such fun in a 
_ pantomime and indeed even quite fun on the 
screen. Everyone was eventually sloshed- with 
paste—even the compére of the show, Mr. 
McDonald Hobley. This departure, egalitarian 
in the extreme, may be easing us gently into 
the vulgarities of commercial television, but it 
is no doubt valuable for itself alone: the 
imagination plays delightedly. Why not a pail 
of paint over Mr. Dimbleby as he concludes 
some hushed and reverent commentary; why not 


eo 


as Malahide Court, 
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“The Right Person’ on November 29, with Noelle Middleton as 


Martha Jorgensen and Walter Rilla as Rasmussen 


& 


“Young Renny ’, one of ‘ The Whiteoak Chronicles ’, on December 5, 
with (left to right) Jean Cadell as Adeline Whiteoak, Carl Bernard 
Maurice Colbourne as Admiral Lacey, and 


William Russell as Renny 


custard pies in the eyes of the epiloguists, a 
ducking for the what’s my liners, and a rotten 
egg chucked at the weather man? I see limit- 
less possibilities. e 

A half-hour play called ‘The Right Person’ 
had us all talking next day. Of course it was a 
‘sell’ in the end, twist or no twist, but for 
about fifteen minutes Philip Mackie’s duel be- 
tween a bride and a visitor who has come to 
insinuate that her husband is the man who 
ten years ago sold out on his resistance chums, 
kept us on tenterhooks. Walter Rilla as the 
unwelcome intruder was admirable; Noelle 
Middleton, until the part got impossible, put 
on quite a credible display of a young woman 
trying not to panic. The ending, which would 
have done nicely in a short story, did not quite 
come off when viewed: besides, ought we not 
to have looked more into the face of the hus- 
band at the moment of confrontation? Other- 
wise John Stone, in Stephen Harrison’s 
production, brought things to a conclusion un- 
cannily enough. It is something to have a good 
curtain raiser; if we could then have gone on 
to something else. 

The something else as far as this Sunday 
was concerned was our old loye, Gran White- 
oak. It seems no time at all.since we saw the 
old monster in the guise of another actress, 
last June. Jalna changes mistresses: so often. 
Stil, as long as Gran ends up by being Jean 
Cadell (beautiful artist), I shall not complain. 
Of Miss de la Roche’s cosy Canadian chronicle 
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there is more than one opinion pos- 
sible, but if it can furnish forth five 
popular Sunday-night plays, we may be 
grateful to it. There was much to enjoy 
in the first one, ‘Young Renny’. For 
one thing we remember the house from 
the summer; and there is the charm of 
the expected. A he-man hubby is told 
to wipe his boots. Edwardian-looking 
dudes come in from tennis. A bride-to- 
be, as the daily newspapers call the 
species, tries on her wedding gown, but 
the boy who must act as her page is 
less enthusiastic about his suit. Soon they 
are giving Grannie a. build-up in the 
drawing-room and the cameras take us 
to see the old girl leering encouragingly 
at herself in the glass and saying ‘Not 
bad for eighty-one, eh?’ Then down 
she goes, to brag and bully and intrigue. 
Gran Groves will have to look to her 
laurels! 

In short, Miss Cadell turned in the 
performance one would expect of her, 
and though this story was one of the 
feebler examples of White-oakery, it was 
all confidently handled in a way that 
would have kept even a cynic watching 
fairly happily. There will be more of 
this—something “too much of. this?— 
hereafter. 

Puitie HoPeE-WALLACE 
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Years and Years 


“T SIMPLY CANNOT get my epochs right ’, 
says Anouilh’s Duchess. This week I 
echo her. We have skidded from the 
heroic age of Assyria to the world of 
Wodehouse (‘ Yo! frightfully, absolutely 
ho! ’*); and, in between, there has been a 
little eye-gouging from the genial years 
of Robert the Devil. Moreover, we hardly 
needed D. G. Bridson’s assurance that 
he had not translated ‘The Quest of 
Gilgamesh’ (Third) straight from the 
incised clay tablets of Nineveh. It is un- 
likely that these speak of a girl ‘ bosomed 
up like Lollobrigida’, or that they allow 
Utnapishtim, the precursor of Noah, to send 
a dove out over the waters, ‘like a Geiger 
counter, to test reactions ’. Not that Mr. Bridson 
has been too frolicsome. Much of his version 
of the oldest poem in the world has a fine 
Pictorial sweep, as in the perilous journey of 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu to ‘ the mountain forests 
lined up elbow to elbow, like infantry’, and in 
the description of the Waters of Death. He has 
animated the whole massive epic, made of it 
much more than what someone calls ‘a reward- 
ing dig for a parcel of archzologists ’. 

Few of Mr. Bridson’s hearers could have been 
familiar with a myth (about a man’s quest for 
immortality) that seems itself to be immortal. 
Whatever they may have thought of the body- 
and-mind relationship of Enkidu and Gilgamesh, 
and of the modern parallels, they should have 
been held by the narrative, and by the drama- 
tist’s pleasure in banging them on the head now 
and again—dropping his own form of incised 
brick—with such a phrase as ‘There was no 
bathysphere needed for that diving’. And I 
began to murmur ‘ The clans are coming’ when 
Mr. Bridson (his own producer) teasingly 
allowed the Scorpion-Man and his wife to talk 
in guid Scots. All told, it was compelling radio- 
drama—both in the breadth of it and the 
strength of it (we fall easily into the manner)— 
and we found excitement even in a bull-fight, 
normally the glummest of subjects, though it is 
true that this was a rather special bull. 
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Windsor Chair,” said the ERCOLion, “is causing 
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OX OT oie isht be called the frat attempt at 

science-fiction. Indeed, some may have followed 
Gilgamesh with the enthusiasm normally spent 
on Jet Morgan. It was unexpected to meet.on 


the way the earliest Noah (voiced by Frederick 
Allen), who did most of the expected things. 


‘Norman Wooland, Edric Connor, and Stephen 


Murray (the storyteller) filled out Mr. Bridson’s 
play; Sonia Dresdel was a suitably. dangerous 
Ishtar, who_says ‘ The world runs mad for the 
mere desire of me’, and who behaves like a 
kind of celestial vamp, or—shall we say?— 
like Mr. Wodehouse’s ‘Empress of Stormy 
Emotion’. | 

This personage appeared in ‘The Old 
Reliable ’ (Home). From the,epic of Uruk to the 
epics of Hollywood is a long stretch. But films 
are only in the background of a comedy taken 
by Felix Felton from P. G. Wodehouse’s novel. 
Although there is a mild fable about a diary 
that must be stolen, and a butler who blows 
safes, the matter is far less remarkable than the 
manner. The scene is said to be California. 
Actually, it is a myth-world—or,. better, a 
Psmith-world—in which, when we need a drink, 
we say, ‘ Could you bring us a few fluid ounces 
of the blushful Hippocrene?’; when we are 
astonished, the word is ‘ Sweet suffering soup- 
spoons’; and when we are annoyed, the quiver 
is full of such arrows as ‘ You must have a soul 
like a stevedore’s undervest ’. The butler-cracks- 
man here replies politely, ‘A very striking 
image’; and the business bristles with striking 
images. ; 

These people talk for talking’s sake. I 
regretted that students, 4,000 years on, might 
not sieve the text of ‘The Old Reliable’ as 
others have pored over the clay tablets of Gil- 
gamesh. It would be pleasant to see the glosses 
on such an exchange as ‘I-do not follow your 
drift, madam ’—‘I will continue snowing’. 
Richard Hurndall—his voice like clotted cream 
—Pamela Alan, and Derek Hart led the verbal 
dance; but the comedy stopped ’just in time. It 
amused; had it continued to snow for another 
ten minutes I might“ have screamed. 

Next afternoon, in a different type of fable; 
*The Mystery of Robert the Devil’ (Third), 

_ Robert—the ‘ Fighting Bob’ of his time—was 
ordering eyes to be gouged out, or observing 
*And for my play and pleasure I will \go to 
seek brawls elsewhere’. It was lusty enough. 
Yet even the grating power of Anthony Jacobs 
and the production of Frederick Bradnum could 
not stem a growing monotony. ‘The Goodly 
Seed’ (Home), a Japanese prison-camp drama, 
produced sharply by Peter Cotes, was a painful 
semi-document from which I remember the 
emotion in Wilfrid Walter’s voice. In. ‘ Life 
With the Lyons’ (Light) much seemed to be 
cooking. Somebody made (so he said) an egg- 
cellent joke about a yolk. No doubt, if that 

- notorious punster, H. J. Byron, had been in 
the studio, he would have enjoyed himself very 
much. Here, like the Duchess, I simply cannot 
“get my epochs right. sy 
:: J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
The Language of Animals 


IT IS OFTEN DIFFICULT to doubt, when glancing 
through Radio Times, that e has a sense 
_of humour and I can imagine that an intelli- 
gent visitor from Mars, for whom such a notion 
would have been obviously absurd, would return 
to his grammes at wes and to Spoken inka 
_ programmes w and- report t these 
~ were carefully planned by a _ Presiding genius 
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gramme on ‘The Language of Animals’ fall 
on the very day when the ‘Presentation to Sir 
Winston Churchill’ was broadcast? 

And not only that. In the same week we heard 
the third talk by John Holloway on ‘The 
Language of Criticism ’, in which he studied the 
critic’s use and misuse of metaphor, and the 
second by Herbert Butterfield on ‘Man and his 
Past’, in which he showed us the human animal 
looking back and studying, so to say, his own 
tail. And in case these two talks should make us 
think too well of ourselves as highly organised 


creatures, a talk by Niko Timbergen on ‘ The 


Courtship of Animals’ showed us the Spined 
Stickleback assuming a red and blue waistcoat in 
the mating season (see Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley 
Hall’) and otherwise behaving in an extremely 
complicated manner. In this first of three talks 
Dr. Tinbergen dealt with Konrad Lorenz’ theory 
of releasers as an explanation of courtship dis- 
plays, It was full of interesting stuff. 


Formal occasions which involve the making 
of speeches are apt to-receive a somewhat quali- 
fied reception from the absent and unconvivial 
listener. It is possible, indeed easy, when not 
there, to be bored by a Lord Mayor’s banquet 
or a Royal Academy dinner simply because what 
would help him to put up with it is not trans- 
portable by radio. But it seemed to me that the 
broadcast of the presentation to the Prime 
Minister in Westminster Hall came over in 
grand style, bringing the warmth of the occa- 
sion with it. The connection with ‘The Lan- 
guage of Animals’ was pointed by Sir Winston 
himself when he compared the nation during the 
late war to a lion for which he ‘had the luck 
to be called upon to give the roar’, and so, 
when: we descended, the same evening, to Mr. 
Koch’s recordings of the sounds emitted by 
apes and monkeys the transition seemed only 
natural, although it was surprising and inter- 
esting that some of the creatures, notably 
the Asiatic gibbons, sounded more like 
birds than beasts. 

I found Mr. John Holloway very interesting, 
in ‘This Trick of Metaphors’, on the dangers 
of analogical criticism. Metaphor, he warned us, 
enables us to think about what is unfamiliar by 
means of what is familiar, but there is always 
the risk that if we don’t keep a firm hand on 
the rein it may take the bit between its teeth 
and Jand us where we didn’t mean to go. 

In the second of his lectures on ‘Man and 
His Past’, Professor Butterfield discussed in 
detail the work of ‘ The Gottingen Professors’, 
and I found it quite as enthralling as the first 
one. A. J. Ayer, yet another professor, holds the 
record, I believe, for getting the maximum num- 
ber of words per minute across the air. In the 
space of half-an-hour he gave us-a wonderfully 
full and vivid account of what he saw in Peking 
and elsewhere as a member of a cultural dele- 
gation from this country which has recently 
returned from:China. What he told us was.as 
fresh as it was reassuring. For instance, I don’t 
remember having been told before that the 
Chinese are strikingly expressive, lively and gay 
both in their faces and movements. He gave a 
memorable account of the celebrations, on the 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic, 
with fireworks, balloons, and dancing in the 
streets, and of the old pagodas and palaces set 
in beautiful parks and gardens, which are-care- 
fully preserved by the present Government. He 
and his companions talked with writers, painters, 
and philosophers, and when he lectured on 
English philosophy he found his audience 
familiar with all but the most recent develop- 
ments here. 

In a morning talk, William Aspden was so 
good on ‘ Pearl Fishing in Britain’ that for two 
pins I would adopt it as a new hobby. 

MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 
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MUSIC 
| 


‘Troilus and Cressida” 


THE MAJOR EVENT of last week was also a major 
event of our time. Kor Sir William Walton’s 
opera is a big work, nobly conceived and 
brought to life on the lofty plane of classic 
tragedy. Let no one suppose that because the 
scene is set upon the dusty plains of Troy, that 
Cressida’s tale, as told here by Christopher 
Hassall, is of only antiquarian interest, without 
relevance to our experience today. Shakespeare 
transformed the material he took from Chaucer, 
who is also Mr. Hassall’s main source, into a 
bitter exposure of war’s folly and woman’s 
frailty. Mr. Hassall has taken another point of 
view and has drawn his heroine in a way that, 
in contrast with Shakespeare and indeed with 
Chaucer too, makes her tragic end inevitable and 
any other solution—many, I believe, were tried 
—unthinkable. 

The new Cressida is, to reduce it to plain, 
modern terms, a war-widow,: devoting herself, 
with little satisfaction, to good works. Troilus 
loves her and attracts her, but she fears to yield, 
dreading worse disillusionment. Well may she 
fear, for she is surrounded by falsehood and 
treachery. Her uncle, Pandarus, out of the kind- 
ness of his heart, ensnares her. Troilus, her 
lover, by a stroke of irony prepares the way for 
her exchange with Antenor captured by the 
Greeks, whom he has not been man enough to 
redeem by force of arms. She is betrayed by 
her companion, Evadne, who burns her lover’s 
messages, and by her father, who browbeats her 
into a loveless acceptance of the virile Diomede, 
and, when Troilus, roused at last to action, is 
on the point of vanquishing his rival, stabs him 
in the back. A womanly heroine, then, not 
‘heroic’ nor yet light or fickle, but very touching 
in her defencelessness, she is a genuine creation 
of the poet, better drawn, let us admit, than 
Desdemona. 

The libretto makes good reading, for its own 
sake, perhaps at times too good to be the ideal 
scaffolding for music. But I come to think, the 
more I study English operas, that our language 
offers some special difficulties to librettists. If they 
write simply, they risk falling into baldness—a 
fault to which the Italian language is less sub- 
ject. If they essay poetry, they are apt to produce 
verbiage which will not tell, when it is sung. 
On the whole, Mr. Hassall has arrived at a 
satisfactory compromise in dealing with this 
problem. And, even where a reading suggested 
that his style was too literary, in the event it was 
found to serve the composer well. The hexa- 
meters given to Calkas, beginning ‘ Launching 
at dead of night his frail craft over the shingle ’, 
are not, it would seem, either eminently singable 
as a sequence of syllables or easy to take in, 
when heard, though they read well enough. In 
the event, they have served to provide an im- 
pressive passage in the opening scene—impres- 
sive but too long. 

Too long—that is the verdict one so often has 
to give on opera-composer’s first essays, especi- 
ally in the opening scenes. They do not see the 
importance of getting a move on, of plunging 
quickly into some essential dramatic situation. It 
was the fault of the first act in Berkeley’s 
“Nelson’ and, though Mr. Hassall’s scene is 
free from irrelevance, it also moves too slowly 
towards its point. At a first hearing, I felt that 
every part of this act was just a little too long. 
It would gain immeasurably from compression. 
Possibly, too, there is not enough variety of 
pace in the music to sustain an act lasting nearly 
fifty minutes. 

The second act is-free from such longueurs. 
There is no hesitation in its movement towards 
its central climax and then on to the sudden 
calamity of Diomede’s entry to remove Cressida 
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think, too slowly, though it is difficult to’ see 
what can be cut, But once Diomede enters, the 
tragedy moves on to its catastrophe in one 
grand sweep, comprising in its stride.a mag- 
nificent sextet with chorus that Verdi himself 
would not have been ashamed to own. 

. “The music of the opera offers us nothing new, 
in the sense that it shows no difference from 
Walton’s earlier works, and he is not too proud 
to learn from the example of predecessors, like 
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“Gluck and Berlioz, Strauss and even Puccini. 
But these influences are turned to his own 


account and not much seemed to me unduly 


derivative. There is, perhaps, too frequent a use 
of spiky little figures on the percussion and of 
jagged syncopations which can become a mere 
mannerism. As a rule the orchestral colour is 
used with great sensitiveness, and Sir Malcolm 
Sargent presented it admirably without over- 
whelming the singers. Of these Magda Laszlo’s 
Cressida, though wanting in sheer power, and 
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Richard Lewis’ Troilus were first-rate, and 
definitive interpretations of their roles. Otakar 
Kraus ‘made Diomede a menacing antagonist, 
though I cannot admire his voice. At least, it 
was steady, which cannot be said for Frederick 
Dalberg’s. And Pandarus? Peter Pears was un- 
fortunately out of voice, but sang his difficult 
music bravely. But I cannot altogether like this 
epicene presentation of the character, though it 
is, I believe, what the composer desired. 
DyNELEY HUSSEY 


es ~ Nikos Skalkottas : An Original Genius 


By HANS KELLER 


_Skalkottas’ Second Piano Concerto will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 6 p.m. on Monday, December 13 


T phere in September, 1949, the 

Greek composer Nikos Skalkottas died 

at the age of forty-five and a half of a 

common hernia, about which he seems 

to have been as unconcerned as about the fate 

of his 150-odd works, most of them unper- 

formed and unpublished. His death put a sudden 

end to what may soberly be regarded as the most 

tragic career in our cultural history, which, at its 

present juncture, makes it possible for a great 

artist, and an accessible one at that, to live, 
create, and die utterly unrecognised. 

Born at Chalkis on the island of Eubea on 
March 8, 1904, Skalkottas left Greece for Ger- 
many at the age of seventeen on a scholarship 
grant. He was a fiddler at that time, a brilliant 
gold medallist. Once at the Berlin Hochschule 
fiir Musik, however, he withstood the heavy 
protests of Professor Willy Hess, the distin- 
guished Joachim pupil who wanted him to con- 
tinue his violin studies on the highest level, and 
turned to composition with full force. He studied 
successively with Robert Kahn (a pupil of Josef 
Rheinberger), Kurt Weill, and Philipp Jarnach, 
who was his chief teacher until he finally came 
to study with Schénberg for six years, i.e., right 
up to his return to Athens in 1933. Skalkottas 
used to say that he owed most to Schdnberg 
who, in his turn; remembered him some sixteen 
years later, despite.the fact that he never knew 
his main works: ‘ The harshness of my require- 
ments is also the reason why, of the hundreds of 
my pupils, only a few have become composers: 
Webern, Berg, Eisler, Rankl, Zillig, Gerhard, 
Skalkottas . . .’ (Style and Idea, 1950.) Only 
three more follow. 

Back at Athens, Skalkottas turned into a back- 
desk fiddler in the Athens State Orchestra and 
became, if the phrase be permitted, increasingly 
unknown. Poverty and artistic solitude changed 
his outward personality; at Berlin he had been 
sociable, extrovert, vigorous, aggressive even, but 
now he seemed to shut himself in, did not look 
after his works once they were completed, and 
finally ceased to talk about them, even to his 
closest friends. But while he cared less and less, 
he composed more and more, one masterpiece 
after the other. His artistic personality flowered 
~ naturally, unscared and dead sure of its aims, 
developing a depth and range of emotion, a clear 
complexity of highly individual thought, and 
a directness and lucidity of expression, that made 
him, in my opinion, into the first real and great 
twelve-note composer since Schénberg: Berg 
was not really a twelve-note. composer at all, 
and Webern was a master of musical unreality. 
‘By about 1929, Skalkottas had developed his 

individual Style, and‘in the ensuing twenty years 
4 he wrote countless large-scale works in wellnigh 
every genre—orchestral 


: and symphonic music 
g a suite lasting ninety minutes), con- 
east, thirteen of them), choral works, 


an enormous amount of diverse chamber music 
(beside piano pieces and songs by the dozen), 
ballets, a scenic ‘Fairy Drama’, and so forth. 
The second (1938) of his four piano concertos 
is a representative composition of his middle 
period (1938-45), in aural view of which the 
listener may test my submission. So far as my 
description of the music is concerned, he will 
have to rely on my acoustic experience of the 
recording to be broadcast on Monday: the single 
score and the two piano reductions in official 
existence appear to be at Athens. ' 

Passionately dramatic and lyrical, heroic and 
tenderly submissive in turns, the Concerto is an 
immediately fascinating work whose strong and 
spontaneous masculinity contrasts vehemently 
with the sadistic masculinity complex, intrinsic- 
ally flaccid, of much contemporary music, There 
is a new and incisive thought, a novel develop- 
mental idea, an unsuspected textural perspective 
at every corner, and eventually you realise that 
this music has solved six burning modern 
problems without your having been aware of 
them: the sonata problem, the question of 
asymmetry-versus-or-cum-symmetry of rhyth- 
mic structure, the concerto problem, the sore 
question of modern piano-writing, the puzzle of 
dodecaphony-versus-or-cum-tonality, and the 
historical dilemma of anti-romanticism or 
romanticism. It ‘ solves * them as instincfively as 
a healthy constitution solves the problems of 
growth in adverse circumstances of upbringing. 

Unfortunately, Skalkottas’ approach to the 
sonata problem cannot be fully appreciated in 
this recording of the first performance of the 
Concerto, because some foreign hand seems to 
have cut and prepared the autograph for the 
occasion, unbalancing the sonata proportions of 
the outer movements. The recapitulation of the 
six minutes’ finale, for instance, is far too short; 
it starts at five minutes fifteen seconds. As for 
some purely objective evidence of such ‘ editing ’, 
the Summary Catalogue of the Skalkottas 
Archives gives the total duration as thirty-four 
minutes, whereas this Hamburg performance 
plays just under twenty-one and a half minutes. 

Nevertheless, enough emerges of Skalkottas’ 
powers of polythematic integration and of estab- 
lishing thematic contrasts to give the lie to 
various French, American and German neo- 
dodecaphonists who maintain that sonata form 
has had its day, essentially a diatonic day; and 
anti-dodecaphonists, too, are wont to say that 
the twelve notes cannot replace the traditional 
tonal contrast and tension between the first and 
second subjects. Like Schénberg in his Fourth 
Quartet, however, Skalkottas here creates the 
most original possibilities of bi-thematic ex- 
position. In the finale, for instance, he kills two 
birds with one stone by making the very anti- 
thesis between musical ‘prose’ and ‘rhyme’ 


(symmetry) serve the build-up of the sonata 


arch: instead of the usual uneasy reconciliation 
ofa latent symmetrical thought with a manifest, 
self-conscious reaction against it, we hear, at two 
minutes, a second subject whose pronounced 
symmetry immediately establishes its potent 
sonata contrast to the first, contrapuntal subject. 
The careful balance of the second subject’s 
rhythmic structure is enhanced by the circum- 
stance that its consequent is an inversion of its 
antecedent, with two ‘ straight’ notes thrown in 
by way of a characteristic dotted figure which 
ensures, as it were, the éclat of the symmetry. 

Like the problem of symmetry, the concerto 
problem solves itself symphonically: the work 
is a real sinfonia concertante, the characteristics 
of whose solo instrument are throughout in active 
symphonic service. The piano’s entry into the 
finale at twenty-seven seconds, for instance, 
serves to realise a developmental variation of the 
first subject, whose Jegato character now sud- 
denly discloses surprising staccato potentialities. 
Even the cadenzas belong to the structure at 
least as much as to the piano. In all three move- 
ments, they form lead-backs; that of the ternary 
slow movement (which our editor seems to have 
left intact) is, moreover, highly defined in struc- 
ture: it ‘pulls the movement together’ before 
leading it back from the thematic middle section 
to the principal section with its legato augmenta- 
tion of the theme. That the composer commands 
the necessary piano style, full but not thick, for 
subtly formalising his piano sound seems due 
not only to his exceptional ear but also to his 
freedom from forced aggression, from that 
effeminate masculinity complex which has made 
the piano into a percussive motor. 

At the end of the slow-movement cadenza, we 
hear a D minor phrase turning into a D major 
phrase, i.e., an employment not just of triads, 
but of keys. The novel function of this and 
similar tonal inroads is—tension by apparent 
relaxation, like the calm before the storm: 
tonality has: become a specific means of atonal 
expression. 

His historical position Skalkottas seems to 
have ignored as thoroughly as, though more 
fruitfully than, his physical condition and his 
career as a composer. The anti-romantic era left 
him cold, or rather hot: his music is as romantic 
as all full-blooded music, and as classical as all 
great art. One or the other reader may have 
wondered at my title, for no self-respecting 
critic uses the romantic word ‘ original genius ” 
nowadays, when even plain geniuses are some- 
what out of fashion. But I wanted to pay 
Skalkottas a strictly relevant compliment, in the 
spirit in which he gave his music. Hats off, 
gentlemen... . 


Professor J. B. Trend writes that in his article in THE 
LISTENER last week, on ‘ Classical Spanish Quartets ’, 
Ferdinand VII should have read Ferdinand VI. 
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